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BLOBRAL UBB. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 

Illustrations of Scripture, &c. By S.S. London, 1837. Hatchard and Son. 

It is not often that we meet a volume of poems that holds out so much pro- 
mise as the one before us. The numberless slight tomes which every week car- 
ries into obscurity have generally a strong family resemblance; they indicate 
taste rather than talent, and generally faint copies of some favourite original. 
This is not the case with the pages now before us; they are the first effort—the 
trying the wings, as it were—of an obviously powerful mind: there is the en- 
thusiasm and the real feeling which belong to one whose real vocation is litera- 
ture. Poems on sacred subjects are not often successful ; but here are not mere 
attempts to versify scripture passages, but bursts of devotional feeling, or strains 
of solemn thought, suggested by particular texts. The minor poems are all of 
a serious order ; but the seriousness is softened by touches of affection, and en- 
livened by a keen sense of natural beauty. The following specimens are all 


marked by individual character, and the description in the second singularly 
beautiful. 





‘ THE PILGRIM. 
How can I leave this resting place— 
This home of early years— 
My cherished home of heart and mind, 
Without some parting tears ? 
How can I wilful memory curb 
From ranging o'er the past * 
How the prophetic fear control, 
By the dark future cast? 


The past !—its hours have been to me 
Part sunshine, partly shade ; 

The joyful ray, the tearful cloud, 
Life’s circling iris made ;— 

The future !—oh I[ shrink to gaze, 
While pausing on the verge 

Of earthly change, for much I dread 
The storm-clouds it may merge :— 


For must I not, in this farewell, 
My youth’s calm morn resign, * 
To wander onward wearily — 
In the world’s glare to pine’ 
Here hath my spirit thrilled to strains 
Of pleasure’s varying choir, 
Yet echoed too the sadder tones 
Of melancholy’s lyre. 


Here have imagination’s hues 
Brightened all meaner things, 
‘hile thought communed with yon sky 
On faith’s immortal wings ;— 

Here high resolve and energy 
Have nerved my youthful pride, 

And prospects rich as fabled lands 
Hath fancy’s wand supplied. 


And here, oh, first my being’s depths 
Answered affection’s call, 

While sympathy’s blest atmosphere 
Life’s air pervaded all :— 

Thus, ever from the world’s wide sea 

_ I've turned, the peace to gain 

Of thy dear shore, my faithful home, 
Nor sought thy calm in vain. 


But thou wilt yield me rest no more, 
Strangers will own each scene, 

And I shall soon an alien be 
Where as a child I’ve been. 

They tell of distant scenes as fair, 
Of suns and skies as bright, 

Where flowers, and trees, and gentle streams, 
And birds, as well delight ;— 


it may be true ; but what to me : 
Is radiant earth, or sky, 

However fair—however bright— 
Without home's melody! 

Here my heart's history is portrayed 
As it can be no more ;— 

Life's record on each object's traced 
Whose loss I now deplore. 


Yes, I must own the mournful treth, 
Which long I strove to hide— 
Earth can no resting-place ensure, 
Where pilgrims may abide. 
Pilgrims! that name inspireth hope 
Of blessings yet to come! 
Though telling of a wilderness. 
Breathes it not too of home? 


Why should a pilgrim then lament, 
Toiling o'er desert-sand, 

Because he finds not cities fair ? 
Hath he no fatherland ? 

Why should an Alpine traveller mourn 
He may not sleep mid snows ! 

Awaits him not a home, where dwells 
No danger with repose ! 


Parent Divine! and shall thy child 
Murmur, if change blight calm 
In evil wilt thou not sustain, 
And soothe with heaveuly balm? 
Under the shadow of thy wing 
Doth not peace ever dwell ! 
And will not thine approving smile 
Give joy unspeakable ' 


And have I not a changeless home, 
By thee in heaven prepared ” 

A home where all is perfected— 
By perfect beings shared ? 

A rest remaining, knowing not 
The shadow of a cloud— 

Where disappointment, care, exile, 
Ne’er shall my spirit shroud— 


Where bloom immortal youth and JOY, 
On all Heaven's seal will be 

The impress of ny Father God — 
Stamp of Eternity! 











Is not my fainting heart now cheered, 
By musing on the biest! 

Life’s wearying way, refreshed with dew, 
Shed from yon home of rest? 


FRAGMENTS. CHRISTMAS, 1835. 


Nay, tell me not again of wint'ry gloom, 

Of sullen skies, of withered lifeless forms, 

Of beauteous scenes as those in eastern tale, 

Spell-bound, as if by some magician’s wand. 

True, the enchanter, Frost, hath wrought his spell, 
Yet kindly wrought. Since summer leaves are gone, 

And summer fruits and flowers, ‘tis well to hide 

The ruin with fresh beauty :—yea, ‘tis well 

To fling a bright robe o'er the desolate 

As o’er the cares of life we cast the light 

But glitt’ring world-wove mantle of false siniles. 
Yes, though "twas winter, ‘twas a glorious scene 
Where Christmas held his court. Ice palaces 

And crystal columned temples of pure snow 

Were imaged there ; each point reflecting gleams 
Of passing sunshine. Gems as radiant too 

As purest diamond, or orient pearl, 

Flashed from each object. Not the fabled wealth 
That on Aladdin burst, within the cave, 

From jewelled trees ; and not the coral groves 
Beneath the ocean-wave, where Peris hold 

Their revelry, more dazzling could appear. 

Froin stately cedar’s loftiest spreading branch 

To mournful willow’s drooping bough, and o'er 

The shrinking half-awakened violet, 

An unseen spirit hand each varied form 

Had crystallised with geometric skill, 

And often as the wind careering swept 

The wavy stems, bright particles of snow, 

Like sunbeams glancing from gay plumaged bird, 

Or blossoms shook from spring’s wreathed coronal, 
Fell stilly onthe earth. Brief pageantry, 

Too soon dissolyved—while gloom, and sombre hues, 
The landscape soon pervade ;—thue quickly chased 
Are fancy's visions from the waking eye, 

When on the world of dreams breaks morning's light. 
All was not gloom ; and sheltered green-:uuse plants 
Resemb'ed hopes when outward joys are fled, 
Expanding in affection’s genial air. 


A RECOLLECTION. 
A scene of phantasy—magnificent— 
With all that art and taste could yield, adorned, 
Whose very atmosphere breathed harmony. 
Yet turned [ from surrounding forms and things, 
Brightening with noon-day radiance evening hours, 
To one sweet form, that stood in rich relief 
From glowing folds of crimson drapery, 
Beside me,—like an antique statue: fair 
And marble-like her classic features were ; 
Woman's most precious gem shone on ber brow, 
Even purity of heart and mind ;— 
And in her gentle eye softly reposed 
Emotion’s eloquence : grace, dignity, 
With moral energy, and high resolve, 
Hovered around her—such can womar: be— 
Then at that thought, my heart found vent in song :— 


Oh! gently as the snow-flake melts, 
When falling on the wave,— 

Yet deeply, as some fine-wrought seal, 
Can its own impress grave ;— 

Thus gently, deeply, lady fair, 
Into my soul hath passed 

Thine image, where its memory pure 
Shall long, long freshly last! 


For like some cherished melody, 
Whose tones the spirit thrili,— 

Although the sounds have died away, 
It haunts remembrance still. 

Ay, truly, as some clear bright star 
That decks the night's dark brow, — 

If once the wanderer it have cheered, 
Is loved by wanderer now. 


Thus, lovely one—a treasured charm 
Thy name will be to me, 

Waking a thousand pleasant thoughts 
Of happy memory. 

That hour—its forms and phantasies, 
And dream-like scenery gone— 
Hath left thee lingering in my heart, 

Thou kind, thou lovely one! 


We would also draw attention to some striking prose fragments, which shew a 
spirit of analysis and reflection from whose results much is to be expected. 


eee oe 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LIFE OF TALLEYRAND. 


Amongst the most renowned Statesmen, Politicans, and Diplomatists, who, 
during the last sixty years, have figured with eclat upon the political and govern 


young Talleyrand was contined in the latter fortress, through his hypocritical 
religious conduct, apparent repentance, and studious habits, he succeeded in 
winning both the affection and pictection of the chaplain, by whose entreaties 
and recommendation he was sent to finish his ecclesiastical education at the college 
of the Jesuits at Toulouse, where having greatly distinguished himself, in 1773 
he took holy orders. 

Young Talleyrand being now released from the restrictions of the college 
discipline, ard that of his relations, began freely to indulge his natural inclinations 
in Paris, where, by his insinuating manners, witticism, and gay conversation, he 
soon became the favourite Abbé Boiteux of the haut-ton, and of all the literati 
of that modern Babylon. A_ similarity of taste, political principles, habits, and 
propensities, soon cemented a great intimacy between him and the renowned count 
de Mirabeau, who introduced his friend tothe duke of Orleans, and to Voltaire, 
of whose political principles and philosophical works young Talleyrand became 
both an open admirer, and a secret follower and prompter. Having gained the 
friendship of D’Alembert and Diderot, by them he was presented to the famous 
mistress of Louis XV., Madame du Barri, by whom, notwithatanding his defor- 
mity, the young, witty, and intriguing Abbé was not only esteemed and protected, 
but, as his contemporaries assert, even much loved. The fact is, that young 
Talleyrand paid great attention tu that immoral goddess of the most immoral king 
of France, and through her puwerful, courtly, and worldly influence, supported by 
the interest and recommendation of the Bishop Lemonie de Brienne, atthe age 
of twenty-six was appointed general agent of the clergy of France, in which post 
De Perigord displayed great address and talent, and acquired the reputation of an 
extraordinary man of business. 

As nature had bestowed on Talleyrand a first-rate genius, his early entrance 
into the highest society procured him an early knowledge of the world, and of 
the means by which men may be influenced, directed, duped, and carried both to 
excitement and submission. Frem his infancy he assiduously studied to overcome 
his bodily deformity by insinuating manners, obliging attentions, and an agreeable 
conversation. Infected with the most vicious propensities, he became a hypocrite 
by necessity ; to which he added duplicity and treachery during the whole of his 
life. 

Were we to mention only one-tenth of what has been published and reported 
of the vicious life of the Abbé de Perigord by his contemporaries, we should first 
be too prolix, and then make our readers shudder at the relation of the almost 
incredible crimes with which he was charged. Be it, however, as it may, certain 
it is, that young Talleyrand was not only depraved in his private conduct, but 
publicly immoral ; being addicted to sensual pleasures, and gambling, and possess- 
ing a precarious income wholly inadequate to his wants, he was obliged to resort 
to all kinds of baseness and dishonorable stratagems, to obtain the means for 
carrping @a his establishment and immorality ; but as he lived under Louis XV., 
and was allowed to enjoy the immuniries of a priest and a noble, we do not wonder 
that he experienced no impediment in his unworthy career. 

In 1784, when the virtuous but unfurtunate Louis XVI. became the sovereign 
of a kingdom which his predecessor had entirely rained by his despotism and ex- 
travagant expenditure, the Abbé de Perigord was not well received at court in 
consequence of his scandalous conduct. In course of time, however, young 
Talleyrand having gained the friendship of the ministers Turgot and Necker, by 
their means obtained the protection of the lovely but too imprudent Marie 
Antoinette of Austria, who, being naturally very generous and obliging, united 
her entreaties to the solicitations of the cardinal de Brienne, in erder to dispel 
fiom the mind of the king the unfavourable impression which he had at first con- 
ceived against the Abbé Boiteux ; and at last, in 1788, that monarch bestowed 
upon him the bishopric of Autun, the presentation of which Talleyrand had al- 
ready obtained from Louis XV., at the request of his powerful protectress 
Madame du Barri. As his character was rather anti-religious and unprincipled, 
when the new bishop took possession of his see, the clergy of his diocese did not 
receive him with warm marks of respect, and not a few protested against his in- 
stallation. But it must be allowed that in the very beginning of his administra- 
tion Talleyrand introduced many ameliorations amongst the flock, and reformed 
several glaring ecclesiastical abuses. 

When the revolution of the 14th July,1789, crushed the despotism of both church 
and state in France, the bishop of Autun figured prominently on the stage of that 
disastrous and eventful crisis, and having been chosen from the bailiwick of 
Autun a member of the states-general, without being an eloquent orator, he be- 
came in that assembly the spokesman of the sentiments of kis bosom-friend 
Mirabeau, and took an active part both on religious and financial questions. At 
the anniversary of the federation in 1790, the bishop of Autun officiated on the 
national altar of the Champs de Mars, and there in the presence of the court, and 
of all the dignitaries of the state, blessed the constitutional standards of France. 
In the same year he was elected president of the legislative assembly, but having 
dared to consecrate the new censtitutional bishops contrary to the orders of 
Pius VI., and being excommunicated by that pontiff, he resigned the bishopric of 
Autun; andas Citizen Talleyrand, in 1791 was elected, by the city of Paris, a 
member of the committee of the constitution, in which capacity, both as a legis- 
lator and a republican reformer, he manifested great tact and ability. 

In 1792 Citizen Talleyraud, being in possession of the intrigues and sinister 
projects of the duke of Orleans, and of his creatures Pethion, Robespierre, Dan- 
ton, and Marat, perceiving that the reign of terror was fast approaching, and not 
wishing to place his life in jeopardy by remaining in France, contrived to be ap- 
pointed ona secret mission to the court of England, where, with M. Chauvelin, 
he was in 1792 discharging his duties. ‘This mission, however, was the cause of 
his disgrace both with the most popular Jacobins, his former friends and collea- 
gues, who denounced him as a traitor to the republican party, and a secret agent 
of the royalists of France, and with the British cabinet, who considered 
him a spy of the Jacobins. Thus Talleyrand was at the same time ordered tu 
leave England by Pitt, and declared a traitor and proscribed by the French conven- 
tion. 





Not having succeeded in exculpating himself with the Jacobins, Talleyrand 
sought an asylum in the United States of America, and there engaged in specula- 
tions and commercial business, witnessing from the new world the struggies of 
the Montagnards and Girondins of the convention, who, after having sacrificed 
on the scaffold Louis XVI., his queen, and the greatest part of the chief royalists 


| of France, like ravenous wolves began to destroy each other, until Robespierre 


mental stage of Europe, not one can be found who has performed a greater | 


variety of characters and parts, and who, notwithstanding the extraordinary events, 
and popular convulsions which have shaken to the very centre beth the institu- 
tions and the thrones of several countries, has almost unint+rruptedly enjoyed a 
greater share of wordly grandeur and happiness, than the subject of this memoir. 
It seems as if Providence had predestined him to be, what is commonly con- 
sidered, a truly fortunate man; for having attained an advanced age he possesses 
allhis mental faculties unimpaired, and has great influence over all the diplomacy 
of Europe, with the highest honours and immense wealth 

Charles Maurice de Perigord was born in Paris, the 2nd of March, 1754, of 
very noble but not wealthy parents Jecing unfortunately club-footed, he became 
in his infancy the object of his father’s dislike, by whom he was not only deprived 
of his birth right, but compelled also to follow the ecclesiastical career, against 
his will and inclination. At the ege of thirteen, Perigord had already 
manifested both his early genius and his early depravity ; since in 1767 he 
obtaimed the first prize for learning in his class, but was, atthe same time, pub- 
licly reprimanded for his irregularities and libertine propensities. Ashis age 
and knowledge increased, his vicious habits augmented also ; and at seventeen 
he was so well known in the metropolis of France, that when any individual was 
considered clever, cunning, and depraved, it was said that he resembled the Abbe 
Boiteux de Perigord, who at that epoch had 


young 


| 


| and individual 


| of the administr 


already been imprisoned, both in the | 


having become the all-powerful dictator of the bloody committee of public 

safety, supported by Marat, Saint Just, Danton, and Tallien, rendered their 
country a theatre of pillage, spoliation, cruelty, and ansassination, and, in less 
than a year, murdered above 300,000 of their political opponents, and not a few 
of their friends, for the sake of possessing themselves of their treasures and do- 
mains. 

Robespierre having at last fallen avictim to his own cruelty and despotic power, 
and Barras having become the leader of the surviving members of the conven- 
terror ceased in some degree; the French republieans began to 
show some moderation, and less oppression with regard to their domestic policy, 
liberty and property were somewhat restored to the Freneh nation. 


tion, the reign of 


Notwithstanding his absence from France, Talleyrand had not discontinued his 
correspondence with his faithfal friends in Paris, and being now informed of the 
new t t the republican affairs had taken through the medium of Madames 
le Steel, Barras, and Tallien, demanded to return to France; and by their power 


a 


ence, his name having been erased from the list of emigrants, he returned 
» Paris towards the beginning of 1797 

Barras was at first unwilling to confide to the ex-bishop of Autun any branch 
ition, because he knew the man; but afterwards, taking into con- 
sideration the extraordinary diplomatical shrewdness and duplicity of Talley- 
rand, and his manners and deceitful the solicitation of 


insinvating habits, at 


Bastille and at Vincennes, in consequence of his amorous intrigues, While | the sane fair protectresses, appointed him munister for foreign alfairs to the dir 


+ 





rectory ; and certainly no other individual could have been found in Europe, 
who, in the precarious situation of France at that epoch, could have discharged 
the duties of that department with the address and ability which this diplomatist 
displayed. 

ame the ministry of foreign affairs was not a bed of roses for Talleyrand, 
because, besides his being obliged to be continually in the midst of political and 
diplomatical spies and intriguers, he was soon assailed on all sides by denuncia- 
tions and complaints. Le Marchant, a renowned Jacobin, accused him through 
the press, first of having sold the secrets of France, instead of buying those of other 
nations ; and of having at the same time pocketed the money assigned for that 
use: secondly, of having extorted 2,500,000 francs from the Swiss republicans : 
thirdly, of having extorted from the king of Spain 200,000 dollars : fourthly, of 
having extorted, under false pretexts, 10,000,000 francs from neutral nations; 
fifthly, of having endeavoured to extort 1,200,000 francs from the envoys of the 
United States: and, lastly, of having, through his immorality and unparalleled 
rapacity, injured the character and undermined the morals of the republicans. 
Charles Lacroix, who had been his predecessor at the foreign affairs, exposed 
Talleyrand’s turpitude with regard to his selling by secret auction diplomatical 
places and embassies. Briot and Luciea Bonaparte denounced Talieyrand at 
the national tribune as the most rapacious minister of France. Mouquet alsv 
traduced at the tribune of Jacobins the ex-bishop citizen, and described bo. the 
baseness and depravity of his private and public life with so much eloquence and 
truth that the best friends of Talleyrand advised him to resign, and he did so in 
July 1799. ; " 

In his retreat, the denounced and disgraced minister did not remain a stranger 
to the convulsions of the different parties which were then struggling for power ; 
and as Barras had concurred with his open enemies in accomplishing his down- 
fall, Talleyrand secretly intrigued against him, and prepared the way for the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire,(the 9th of November). At the sudden and 
unexpected return of Bonaparte from Egypt, he not only advised that young 
ambitious warrior to crush the directory, and to place himself at the head of the 
consular government, but in conjunction with the apostate Seyes rendered that 
attempt less dangerous and less difficult to the military chiefs who were to 
accomplish it. Bonaparte having become first consul of France, immediately 
recalled to the ministry of foreign affairs the ambitious citizen Talleyrand ; who, 
although the ablest diplomatist of Europe, owing to his insincerity was placed 
under the surveillance of Fouché, the chief of spies in France, but was at the 
same time allowed to amass wealth by any means. 

It is from this epoch that the most important period of the political and diplo- 
matical career of Talleyrand begins; because, if Bonaparte spread terror a)l 
over Europe by his military talents and achievements, his minister of foreign 
affairs supported all his projects, and contributed to all his trophies and glory, by 
his diplomatical foresight, by his extraordinary tact in discovering the secrets of 
foreign cabinets, and by his unrivalled shrewdness and duplicity in the discharge 
of his difficult officiel duties. In fact, Talleyrand conducted with great address 
the negotiations of the treaties of Luneville and Amiens, by which France ob- 
tained not only a peace with Austria and the German Empire, but also the 
acknowledgment and possession of the conquests of her republican armies ; and 
from England peace, the restoration of her colonies, and other concessions. 
He concluded also treaties of neutrality and peace with almost all the other king- 
doms and republics of Europe ; and having been released frem his clerical vows 
by Pope Pius VII., he married his former mistress Madame Grant; but as Jose- 
phine Bonaparte would not allow her introduction at the consular court, the 
first consul and Talleyrand nearly quarrelled, and a shower of gold alone ren- 
desed Madame Talleyrand unwilling to appear at court, and thus all was 
settled. 

In 1803, Fouché discovered that a conspiracy had been formed to assassinate 
Bonaparte, and in February 1804 Georges Cadoual and Pichegru fell into the 
hands of the police, as well as fifty other Paris‘an conspirators, amongst whom 
figited Armand and Julius Polignac (the renowned last prime minister of Charles 
X.) A council of state was convened for the investigation of this discovery, 
and Regnier and ‘Talleyrand were the :eporters. Talleyrand closed his report by 
proposing the immediate arrest of the duke of Enghien, who was then residing 
with his consort at Ettenheim in Baden. ‘This proposition was warmly opposed 
by Cambacerés, the second consul, under the just plea that a neutral territory 
was not to be violated. Talleyrand, however, succeed in his project, and ac- 
complished the ruin of that unfortunate prince, who, on the evening of the 20th 
of March, was confined in the fortress of Vincennes, where a court-martial was 
waiting for his arrival; and, after a mock accusation, the duke was condemned 
to be shot. Whenthis brutal and unjust sentence was announced to him, the 
prince wrote a letter to the first corsul, requesting an view ; but, ag Bona- 
parte did not answer by six o'clock of the fellonmg mr  . og, the execution was 
carried into effeet. This horrible assassination has en wrongly ascribed to 
Napoleon. We do not deny that he contributed to its perpetration; but it was 
‘Talleyrand that projected and finally executed it, by his preventing the first consul 
from receiving in time the letter of the duke. When Napoleon was informed of 
the death of the duke of Enghien, he found also the missive of the murdered 
prince, and expressed his dissatisfaction both to M. Real and Savary for not let- 
ting him have the letter in time. We have stated this, not to palliate either the 
political injustice or the ambition of Napoleon, but to give his due to whom it 
belongs. 

When Bonaparte. encouraged by his extraordinary popularity as a French 
warrior and conqueror, and blinded by his unrivalled thirst of grandeur, deter- 
mined to exchange the title of first consul for that of emperor of France, Tal- 
leyrand was one of the most active advocates and promoters in his behalf; and 
consequently Napoleon, on assuming the imperial crown, rewarded his minister 
with honours and treasures, and appointed hin great chamberlain of the empire 
Having afterwards declared himself king of Italy, and having been crowned at 
Milan, Napoleon gave to Talieyrand a little bit of the Italian spoils, and raised 
him to the dignity of sovereign prince of Benevento. 

Talleyrand and Fouché, being both ambitious, crafty, and envious of each 
other, were continually and secretly plotting against one another; but the ex- 
bishop always outwitted his cunning rival, by remaining uninterruptedly the most 
influential personage of the empire next to Napoleon. In 1805, Fouché, profit- 
ing by the misfortune of M. D’Ossolin, who had been for years the confidential 
agent and secretary of Talleyrand, obtained from hima minute account of all 
the treasures which his rival had acquired by fowl means during his ministry 
from 1797 to midsummer 1802, by which it appeared, that during that period 
the ex-bishop of Autun had extoried nearly 200,000,000 francs (£8,000,000 
sterling) from princes and subjects ; from sovereigns and their ministers; from 
hereditary chiefs of monarchies, and from elective magistrates of com- 
monwealths ; from national contractors, and from foreign merchants; from 
allied and neutral states, and even from hostile nations; and that, by taking 
advantage of the information which his official station procured him, he had laid 
all people and all classes under an indirect contribution, by speculating with cer- 
tainty in the public funds. This scandalous document was published and widely 
circulated, and baving fallen into the hands of Napoleon, he of course showed it 








to Talleyrand, saying, ‘* Should this account be correct, Prince, your private pro- 
perty is greater than what I and all the members of my family possess together.”’ 
** My enemies,” answered the shrewd minister, “are more malicious than dex- 
terous, Sire. Why, they might as well have added a couple of cyphers more to 
each article, and thus made me at once richer than all the sovereigns of Europe 
together.” But,as the ex-bishop knew that this exposure was the secret work 
of Fouche, a few days after this he reported to Napoleon that Fouché as minis- 
ter of police, had extorted from the emigrants 40,000,000 francs (£1,600,000 
sterling), and 32,000,000 more (£1,280,000 sterling) from the secret service 
money. ‘ Permit me, Sire,” added the minister, ‘* to deposit with you these doc- | 


uments, signed by wy secret agents, who bave no objection to be confronted with 
Fouché."’ The emperor, after casting his eyes over the papers, tore them to 
pieces, and said, ** Allez, vous étes tous deux des coyuins’’— ** Begone, you are 
both rogues together.’’ Rapp and Duroc were in attendance as aides de-camp 
during this conversation, and both of them have often spoken of it without re- 
serve. However, both the greatest diplomatist of Europe, and the greatest spy 
of France, continued in their career under Napoleon, notwithstanding their pri- 
vate animosity, and their public immoral notoriety. 


It is supposed that, towards the end of 1806, Fouché succeeded at last in per- | 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 





suading Napoleon that Talleyrand was not his faréhful minister of foreign affairs, 
and thus little by little the emperor found the means of depriving him of the 
ministry under the plea of promotivug ; and on the 9th of August, 1807, the 
prince of Benevento was raised to the dignity of vice-grand-elector of the em- 
pire, and M. de Champigny, one of the most devoted creatures of Napoleon, was 
entrusted with the nominal portfolio of foreign affairs. 

From what our readers have already learnt of the character of the ecclesiasti- 
cal, republican, conventional, directoria!, consular, axd imperial subject of this 
historieal sketch, they may easily believe that from this period Talleyrand did all | 
in his power secretly to undermine the thione of Napoleon; and as he was ac- 
quainted with the projects and intentions both of the emperor and of all the | 
cabinets of Europe, his task of the demolition of the French empire became to | 
him much easier than that of its erection. Of his having conspired against Ne- 
poleon, and of his heving promoted the interests of the royal exiled Bourbons 
then inhabitants of Hartwell, there is not the least doubt. It is also confidently 
asserted that, during the disastrous campaign of Russia, and the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, Talleyrand carried on secret correspondence with all the belli 
gerent cabinets, and that Louis XVIII. had already appointed him his future min 
ester for foreign affairs : 





It is however historical, that, when Napoleon was con- | 
quered by the united armies of the allied powers of Europe, Tallevrand was 

placed at the head of the provincial government of France, in compliance with | 
the wish of Louis XVIII. and the allied powers,—that the emperor of Russia | 


took hisabode at the palace of Talleyrand, and lived with him on the most 





| tiger and his jackal, or rather, perhaps, wolf 








friendly terms ; and that on the 12th of June, 1814, Louis XVIII. appointed 
him once more minister of foreign affairs ; and soon after, having raised him to 
the peerage under the title of Prince de Talleyrand, sent him as plenipotentiary 
to the congress of Vienna. It is alsoa fact that, when Napoleon attempted in 
1815 to re-assume the imperialcrown of France, Talleyrand not only warmly sup- 
ported, but even signed, the declaration against Napoleon, by which his assassi- 
nation was deemed a national duty. ‘ 

After the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, Prince Talleyrand returned to Paris 
with Louis XVIII., was again entrusted with the portfolio of foreign affairs. and 
appointed also prime minister of France, and greatly contributed to the confine- 
ment of his former master and benefactor on the unhealthy island of St. Helena. 
During his premiership, Talleyrand did not oppose the vexatious and anti-consti- 
tutional measures which were adopted in France against the partisans of con- 
quered Napoleon, and Marshal Ney, Labbedoyoire, and other political offenders, 
were executed with his sanction. 

In 1817, through the influence of the duchess of Angouleme and of the comte 
d'Artois, the duke of Richelieu succeeded in supplanting Talleyrand, and became 
both premier and minister of foreign affairs. From that period till 1830, the ex- 
bishop of Autun publicly took no active part in the government of France, al- 
though he remained a minister of state, and a member of the council. Secretly, 
however, he was preparing the overthrew of the ancient branch of the Bourbons, 
as he had formerly preconcerted the downfall of Napoleon. In the Chamber of 
Peers he militated under the standard of the constitutional opposition, and was 
on the most intimate terms with the present king of the French. 


The revolution of the * three glorious days” having expelled from the throne 
and soil of France Charles X. and his dynasty, and Lafayette having raised 
Louis Philippe to the dignity of the king of the French, Talleyrand, notwith- 
standing the violent declamations of the press, and the opposition of the best 
patriots of France, was appointed to represent the monarchy of July to the court 
of St. James's, where he discharged his duty until 1836. During his stay in 
London, Prince Talleyrand was the promoter and concoctor of the quadruple 
treaty of alliance between England, I’rance, Portugal, and Spain,—which, how- 
ever, until now not only has not worked well, but has also been the source of 
great evils,—and from London influenced all the acts which Louis Philippe has 
accomplished in Paris under the constitutional sanction of his nominal ministers. 
Having at last resigned his embassy, ‘Talleyrand has retired into private life, in 
consequence of his advanced age and concomitant infirmities, still retaining a 
great influence over the king of the French, and in all the cabinets of Europe. 

As a statesman anda politician, Talleyrand cannot be compared to any of the 
great statesmen and politicians of his country ; because if he has surpassed Sully 
by his political and financial tact, he has had neither the honesty, nor the con- 
stancy of principles, of the minister of Henry 1V. Being as ambitious, and 
more talented, than Cardinal Richeliev, he has not shown either the frankness 
nor the courage and magnanimity of that stetesman. More cunning, more covet- 
ous, and more immoral than Cardinal Mazarin, he has not been either so gene- 
rous or so impartial as that ecclesiastical premier ; and if he has resembled Col- 
bert in his financial capacity, and in his administrative knowledge, he has been 
infinitely inferior to that great man in sincerity and honesty. As a dip!omatist, 
Talleyrand is unrivalled, and Capo d’Istrias, Kounitz, Nesselrode, Pozzo di Bor- 
go, and Ancillon, with all their shrewdness and intriguing duplicity, have no claim 
to be placed on a par with him, for the ex-bishop of Autun would probably 
deceive the devil himself, if Old Nick were to become a member of the 


diplomatieal body. As an author, Talleyrand does not deserve much praise. | der.” Here he laughed again with a consciousness of superiority. 
t 


His essays, which were published in 1797 8, are well written, but do not possess 
any sterling merit. As a learned and scientific man, Talleyrand is very superficial , 
but, as a man of the world, a convivial guest, he is traly wonderful. Prince Tal- 
leyrand is the only man who could write the history of his life, and raise an im- 
mortal monument to his memory, by proving to the world how he could swear 
fidelity to thirteen difterent governments, and then become apparently hostile to 
all of them ; remaining, however, always faithful to his own private interest and 
welfare, and to the ruling power. 

Talleyrand having no legitimate issue, his title and domains will devolve to the 
legitimate descendants of Talleyrand d’Archambeau ; but the great bulk of his 
immense personal wealth will be inherited by the present duke of Valencay, son 
of the duchess of Dino. 


ed 


THE LAST OF THE BANDITS. 

I much admired, and have often thought of, two pictures of Horace Verney’s, 
which I saw in the Exposition des Tableaux, of 1 forget what year, at Paris; in 
truth to nature, in conception, and character, they leave nothing io desire. They 
were painted at Rome; and represent, one the attack of brigands,—and the 
other, the death and confession cf the captain of the gang after their falling into 
the hands of the dragoons. 

Much has been written, too, on the subject of these outcasts of society ; 
but no description of their mauner of life and habits can compare with Wash- 
ington Irving’s “ Painter's Story,” or rather Charles de Chatillon’s own adven- 
tures, when carried off from Lucien Bonaparte’s villa at Frescati, in mistake for 
that prince. 

The times are grown degenerate ; brigandage is no longer a profession ; ban- 
dits, like the Mohicans, are become extinct, and from Terracina to Forli, travel- 
lers have now-a-days no chance of meeting with a Paolo Ucelli, a Fiesole 
Ogagna, a De Cesaris, or a Barbone. I remember traversing that tract at a pe- 
riod when | expected every moment to see some of these freebooters in their 
picturesque costume peep from behind every projecting rock. Civilization and 
morality have stifled all sentiment :—the Neapolitan frontier is become a Salvator 
Rosa without its figures. 

When I landed at Civita Vecchia from the steamer, I inquired of the landlord 
of the inn whether the redoubtable Barbone was still an inmate of the fortress ; 
and, on his answering in the affirmative, obtained an order to visit the place. 
Under the escort of one of the Pope's carabiniers, behold me then in the shadow 
of that colossal edifice ! 

It was built by Michael Angelo, and like all his works, whether in architect- 
ure, statuary, or painting, is stamped with the grandeur of his genius. Its 
stupendous bastions, its ponderous gateway, seem built fur eternity. Every 
stone is a rock such as Briareus and his earth-born brothers might have 
hurle# against Jupiter in that Titanic war described with such sublime obscurity 
by Hesiod. 

The gendarme was, as is common to all the tribe of cicerones, talkative—not 
respecting the building, for he had never heard of the architect, but concerning 
its then inhabitants. He would, if I had listened to him, have recounted the 
particulars of Signor Barbone’s exploits during the seventeen years that he ra- 
vaged like a pestilence the Pontifical states. But I expected to obtain informa 
tion from the fountain-head, and checked his loquacity. 

Our hero had, twice before his present captivity, made terms with the Papal 
government. Once he wes placed with Marocco and Garbarone, two worthy 
confreres, in the seminary of Terracina ; and, just as the priests began to consider 
him an example of contrition and penitence, bore off the youths into the moun- 
tains, where this wolf of the fold barbarously murdered all those whose fathers 
would not, or could not, pay the exorbitant ransom demanded. 

One only of the prisoners escaped the proscription, and the circumstance is a 
curious one. They were bound two and two, and after great privations and fa- 
tigues,—for they were dragged into fastnesses almost inaccessible,—an order 
was given for their execution. One had already fallen by the stiletto, when his 
companion invoked Sant’ Antonio, the patron saint of brigands, and that name 
saved him. It is a hint worth knowing. Should any future Barbone arise, re- 
metber to call upon Saint Anthony! 

Barbone afterwards became keeper of the chateau of Saint Angelo, the great 
prison at Rome; but quickly relapsed into his old practices, the last of which 
exceeded in ferocity the rest. 

Not far from Forli, an Englishman of distinction, whose name I will not 
mention, was stopped on his way to Rome. They plundered the father, and 
carried off the daughter. Un reaching his destination he put a price on Bar- 
bone’s head ; 
of the daughter! 

The revolting recollection of this ruffian’s cruelty made me pause as I stood in 
the portal and thought of that of the Inferno, for which it would have been no 
bad model; and thought too, of the giants who guarded it, whose arms, as they 
wildly brandished them, looked in the distance like the vans of windmills (the 
original, by the by, of Cervantes). ‘They would have been in excellent keeping 
with the place. Fora moment, [ say, I hesitated about entering; but curiosity 


g 


got the better of terror, and I resolved to visit the Bagno, a name which in the 
month of August it well merited. 

In the court-yard were walking several of the brigands who belonged to their 
monarch’'s train,—his satellites ; but I did not stop to addressthem. I desired 
my conductor to show me to the head-quarters of the general, in the interior of 
the prison 

I found there a great many cells or holes, not unresembling dog-kennels, 
arched and formed in the massive walls 
Cacus. He was lying at full length on the floor, which might be eight or ten feet 
in length ; and bebind him, almost hid in shade, was crouching another brigand, 
leaning on his elbows, and stooping low. He was taking his siesta. This bandit 
was, | afterwards found, Barbone’s prime-minister. They were inseparable—the 

Barbone raised himself on one arm at my approach, and eyed me with all the 
He was dressed like the rest, in the usual uniform,—cap 
jacket, and coarse trowsers. He by no means corresponded in appearance with 
me of Horace Verney's brigands. He was a man of a middle height. corpulent 


hauteur of a prince 


in his person, with a countenance that showed no trace of crime: his features | I inquired. 
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were handsome and regular; and his hair, long, black, and curly, hung over bis 
shoulders. He certainly set all Lavater’s theories at defiance. As to his head, 
I leave that to the phrenologists. 

He seemed little inclined to enter into conversation ; and, fettered as he was, 
T should have felt as little disposed to trust myself in bis den as in that of a blood- 
hound. However, perceiving that I did not go away, and stood at the entrance, 
he at last had the courtesy to come forth. 1[, too, was inclined to address him 
civilly, with the hope of knowing something of his history and character; so [ 
said to him, 

“You are the famous Barbone, of whom I have heard so much, and long 
wished to see?” 

‘“* Gasparoni, a servirlo,” said he. 

The reply made me smile, for | doubted not he would have served me, if set 
at liberty, in his own peculiar way. 

* You smile,” said he ; “perhaps you are come to mock met” He folded 
his arms, and looked at me sternly. 

“Thad no such intention,’ I replied. ‘ You call yourself Gasparoni. I 
thought your name had been Barbone 1” 

“So they styled me,” he answered, “from the long beard which I formerly 
wore.” 

** Pray mayI ask you how you happened to be taken?” I observed inquir- 
ingly. 

“ Preso!’ said he contemptuously ; ‘Twas never taken. Not all the troops 
in the Pontifical states could have taken me. None but eagles could have reach- 
ed our resorts. ‘here we wanted for nothing, besiege us as they might. ‘The 
peasants were our friends, and brought us plenty of provisions. We annihilated 
party after party that they sent against us, till the soldiers would fight no longer. 
Many of them entered our band, which at one time consisted of nearly one hun- 
dred. But got tired of that savege life. In the summer months it was well 
enough ; but to brave the winter among the mountains,—to sleep on the snows 
with nothing but our mantles to shelter us,—to be deprived of our wives and 
child:en,—not to be able to dispose of our booty without great risk, so that 
even money was often of no use to us! I could point out where many a napo- 
leon and doppia d’oro is buried. And yet,” said he after a pause, * that lite, 
with all its privations and miseries, is preferable to confinement in a prison. Oh! 
you cannot fancy what the want of liberty is to us mountaineers !—to rot in a 
ian to have the free use of our limbs!’ Here he clanked his 
chains. 

After this harangue, which he delivered with great volubility, he folded his 
arms again, @ la Napoleon, and a gloom came over him. He seemed tobe lost 
in thought 

‘You have said,” I observed, “that you were never taken. How then came 
you here!” 

“Here!” he said with emphasis; ‘‘I was trepanned—betrayed! The Pope 
broke his faith; my coafessor, his sacred word. I was promised pardon,—full 
pardon for myself and my brave brothers. We were betrayed—sold; and yet 
we live in hopes that the holy father will redeem his promise.” 

“Yes,” thought I; “if he had done you justice, you would not be here.” 

“ Your name,” I said flatteringly, ‘is well known in Europe. You are the 
Napoleon of bandits, and worthy of being classed with De Cesaris.”’ 











| 
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but one morning a box arrived, which, instead of his, contained that paroni but in action.” 


| not have spared her life had we wished it. 
| justice—of gross partiality.” 


* De Cesaris,” said he contemptuously, ** era unmiserabile! He took a poor 
painter fora prince. Ha! ha! Gasparoni would not have made such a blun- 
“The fool, 
oo,” said he, * to allow the artist to paint his portrait !—it was like a man’s put- 
ting his name on a stiletto, and leaving itas evidence against himself.”’ 

** Perhaps,” said I, “like him, you have no objection to the world’s knowing 
something of yeur story. Charles de Chatillon has immortalized him ; he is be- 
come an historical character.” 

‘*T have no such ambition,” said he. ‘It matters little what the world thinka 
of me; but you shall have my history, if you have any curiosity to know it.” 

* The greatest,” I replied. 

‘It is a short one,’’ observed the bandit. 

“Tam the son of Rinalda, better known in the Roman annals than I am. 
She was cruelly injured. Deprived of her lover, Peronti, whom they made a 
priest, she took @ hatred to all mankind—a just one, and taught me te revenge 
her wrongs on the whole human species; brought me up to brigandage as a pro- 
fession,—and as good a one as any other, and as honourable! I went very early 
into the mountains, and joined a band of brave fellows, which, on the death of 
their captain, I was unanimously chosen to command. Chosen from my merit, 
I governed them by opinion. They knew that 1 was brave and prudent. I had 
many times an opportunity of showing that | had all the qualities that constitute 
a good general: had I commanded an army, like Napoleon, I should have been 
as invincible. Once we were besieged in the upper ranges of the Abruzzi by a 
company of Austrians, at the time those ma/edetti tyranni d'Italia had possession 
of Naples. We were enclosed on three sides by the troops, and on the other 
was a precipice of many hundred feet, that plunged, without a shelf or ledge of 
rock, into the plain. 1 was at that time detached with nine of my companions ; 
but such was the nature of the crag on which we bivouacked,—so narrow the 
access to it, that only one person could mount the pass at atime. This our ene 
mies knew, for they lost several men in making the reconnaissance. But our 
provisions failed us, and we were on the point of giving ourselves up, for fear of 
starvation, when I discovered an eagle’s eyrie, and, to the wonder of our foes, 
contrived, by plundering it of hares and kids, to support nature for many days. 
At last the caglets flew; and then our distress returned, and with it the thought 
of surrender. 

‘*} recollected, however, that opposite to where a single sentinel bad been 
posted, there was a chasm—a fissure—a deep ravine, the top of which was 
covered with wood; and one dark night, leading my little band, I crawled on 
hands and knees without being perceived, and poniarded the vidette :—he fell 
without a groan! We then, after overcoming incredible dangers, reached the 
brink of the abyss. My troop eyed the gulph with terror. It was narrow ; 
but at the bottom roared a mountain torrent, that from its immeasurable depth 
looked like a silver thread. I came provided with a rope, to which, when we 
dare not go down into the plain, we are in the habit of attaching a basket, which 
we lower to the peasants for provisions ; to this rope I adjusted a heavy daggel, 
and hurled it across the chasm. Ly good fortune, it got entangled at the first 
throw among the brushwood, aid stuck fast between two of the branches. Hav- 
ing drawn it tight, I fastened it to a tree on our side of the ravine. My compa- 
nions watched me with anxiety, wondering what next I was about to do. I spoke 
not a word, but suspended myself over the abyss ; and, hand over hand, reached 
the opposite bank in safety. All followed me, and with like success, save one, 
whose strength or courage failed him: he unhappily sunk into the boiling gulph, 
but he was dead long before he reached it; so that his sufferings were less than 
had he been taken by the Tedeschi. What a supper we made that night! and 
how soundly we slept! ‘That night—that sleep repaid all our toils ! 

‘Great was the astonishment of our foes when they found we had escaped 


their snares ; and you may by that escape form some notion of the pleasures of 
a brigand’s life. 




















** But this was not the only time we were near falling into the power of the 
| soldiery. In all my seventeen years of service we were never betrayed but 
|once. You know that one of the great trades in our mountains is that of Car- 
| bonari. ‘The wood is of no value but to make charcoal, which principally goes 
| into the markets of Rome and Naples. 


We always kept on good terms with 
| these gentry. 


One night we were incautiously—contrary to our usual practice— 
| drinking with them, without having placed a single sentinel, when we found our- 
selves attacked by an armed party,—not, however, before | heard their arms rat- 
tling in the branches ; so that we had time to seize our muskets. Tinney were 
much more numerous than ourselves, but they paid dear for their attack : ] killed 
four with my own hand. I was wounded; but that is nothing—I am full of 
wounds. look here, and here, and here! The Carbonari fled; but we surprised 
them afterwards. Who can escape from those intent on revenge !—a time always 
comes, or soon orlate. So withthem. We retaliated—terribly retaliated ; not a 
man escaped! Not that I lifted a hand against them,—none ever fell by Gas- 


As he said this, his statue seemed to grow; and it wasclear that he thought 
himself a hero. He waited, expecting, no doubt, that I should express my ad- 
miration of his exploits; but T remembered the last, and said to hiin, 

“You forget the daughter of the Englishman—her head oi 

“« Questo Inglese era un impertinente,”’ replied he. ‘ Why did he not send 
the ransom? He knew, or ought to have known, the laws of brigands ; we could 





No; it would have been an act of in- 


Here some of the brigands, who had heard his words, came up, and by their 
gestures gave confirmation of their general's words. 
** And who among the band,” I inquired, “was the executioner; for, like Louie 


| XJ, I suppose you had your Tristan '” 


He pointed te the back of the cave, and called Geronymo, the figure whom I 


| had first observed. He came forward. 
; and, among the rest, the den of the | 


** Son qui!” said the man with a hoarse guttural voice, that might have been 


| mistaken for the howl of a wolf 


I looked at him attentively, and not without a sense of horror and disgust. 


| His long and bony, yet athletic form, might have served asa model fora gladiator 
for the muscles protruded like one of Michael Angelo’s anatomical figures: his 

| cadaverous sallow countenance pale with crime,—his eyes deep sunk, and over- 
hung by thick bushy eyebrows, and emitting a g 


1 gloomy light as within caverns,— 
his thin and straight upper lip, with the lower underhung like that of a dog-fis] 
fitted him well for the bourreau of Signor Gasparoni 


‘*So you were the executioner of the Englishman's daughter, Geronymo, eh’ 
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“ Si, Signor,” said he, with a grin of satisfaction, that betrayed a pride of of- 
fice, and a superiority over his fellows. : 

« Era molto bella!” observed one of the bandits behind me. 

I looked over my shoulder. The wretch who spoke was a little corpulent man, 
‘and reminded me of one of Rubens’ satyrs. r 
his countenance, which suggested to my mind not her death, —which was a mercy, 
—but the miserable fate that preceded it. I remembered the story of te peasant 
girl in the Tales of a Traveller, and shuddered. 

Turning round again to that iron-visaged wretch, Geronymo, I said to him, P 

“Have you no remorse, Geronymo, for all the murders you have committed ! 

“ Remorse?” he replied, as though he did not understand the meaning of the 
word: “ought not a good soldier to obey the word of command ! Whenever the 
captain said ‘Amazza!’ amazzava.” 

“ Avete amazzato molte?” | asked. 


“ Si, Signor, moltissime,” he replied, with the greatest nonchalance. Hiseye 
lighted up, as he spoke, with a gloomy joy. 
I turned from him as froma basilisk, and almost thought I heard the death-rat- 


tle of one of his victims. ; ; 

As I was about to leave the Bagno, I met a capuehin, their confessor. It was 
the same who had persuaded Gasparoni to deliver himself up to the Roman autho- 
tities. I took him aside, and entered into conversation with him. He was a man 
advanced in age, and of a physiognomy such as I have observed to be common to 
almost all ecclesiastics in Italy,—heavy, dull, and unmeaning. He told me that 
Gasparoni and most of his band were very religious, and went regularly to 
mass and confession. He added, that he had petitioned the holy father for their 
liberation, and that he had no doubt, if released, that they would now make good 
subjects. 


“The Pope.’ I observed, ‘knows them too well by past experience to trust | 


such wretches at large again.” 

What tales might not this man reveal! but I found he was disinclined to be 
communicative, and ina hurry to commence his duties. I wished him therefore 
a buon giorno. 

When we have voluntarily shut ourselves up in a Bagno with its unhappy in- 
mates, it seemed as though the return to liberty was interdicted to us,—that we 
are the victims to some snare, and that the iron gates of the prison are actually 
closed on us for ever. But a moment's reflection dissipates the fearful illusion, 
and we abandon ourselves, as Lucretius describes those who behold a storm at a 
distance, to the pleasure derived from our own security ; or as we do when lean 
ing over a parapet of a precipice. But, at the same time, I rushed through the 
open doors like a captive On being delivered from his chains, and, having emerged 
from the gloomy gateway, breathed more freely, inhaled with anew delight 
the sea-breeze, and stood watching the sun sink slowly through the vaporous 
atmosphere till it had totally disappeared below the waters. Then I returned 
to my inn, reflecting that I had perhaps just seen the last of the bandits. And 
yet the scene I had witnessed left no impression behind it such as I had ex- 
pected ; it furnished no stores to feed the imagination or to awaken the enthu- 


siasm of art. The poetry of banditism has perished in the citadel of Civita 
Vecchia. : 





SHAKSPEARE’S LADY MACBETH. 
From a series of papers on Shakspeare’s Characters. 

The ladies of Shakspeare have of course riveted the attention, and drawn to 
them the sympathies, of all who have read or seen his plays. The book-trained 
critic, weighing words and sentences in his closet ; the romantic poet, weaving his 
verses by grove or stream; the polished occupant of the private box ; the 
unwashed brawler of the gallery ; the sedate visitant of the pit, are touched each 
in his several way by the conjugal devotion and melancholy fate of Desdemona, 
the high-souled principle of Isabella, the enthusiastic love and tragic end of 
Juliet, the maternal agonies of Coustance, the stern energies of Margaret of 
Anjou, the lofty resignation of Katharine, tue wit and romance of Rosalind, 
frolic of tongue, but deeply feeling at heart ; the accomplished coquetries of 
Cleopatra, redeemed and aimost sanctified by her obedient rushing to welcome 
death at the call ringing in her ears from the grave of her self slain husband ; the 
untiring affection of Imogen, Ophelia’s stricken heart and maddened brain, or the 
filial constancy of Cordelia. 
are the innocence of Miranda, the sweetness of Anne Page, the meek bearinz— 


beneath the obtrusion of undesired honours—of Anne Boleyn, the playful fond- | 
ness of Jessica ;—but [I should run through all the catalogue of Shakspeare’s | 


plays were I to contiuue the enumeration. The task is unnecessary, for they 
dweliin the hearts of ail, of every age, and sex, and condition. 
in the bosoms of the wise, and simple, the sedentary and the active, the moody 
and the merry, the learned and the illiterate, the wit of the club, the rustic of 
the farm, the soldier in camp, the scholar in college ; and it affords a remarka- 
ble criterion of the general effect, that, even in those foreign countries which, 
either from imperfect knowledge, defective taste or national prejudice, set litle 
value on the plays of Shakspeare,—while Ham'et, Richard, Macbeth, King John, 
Lear, and Falstaff, are unknown or rejected, the names of Desdemona aud Juliet 
are familiar as household words. 

No write: ever created so many female characters, or placed them in situations 
of such extreme diversity ; and in none do we find so lofty an appreciation of 
female excellence. The stories from which the great dramatists of Athens drew 
their plots were, in most of their striking incidents, derogatory to woman. The 
tale of Troy divine, the war of Thebes, the heroic legenis, were their favourite 





‘ ' , e urite, | humiliating herself in vain to reap the reward of her patriotic conduct among her | 
a'most their exclusive sources ; and the crimes, passions, and misfortunes of Cly 


demuestra and Medea, Phaedra and Jocasta, could only darken the scene. An 
adulterous spouse aiding inthe murder of her long-absent lord, the King of men, 
returning crowned with conquest; a daughter participating in the ruthless aveng- 
ing by death inflicted on & mother by ason ; an unpitying sorceress killing her 
children to satiate rage against her husband; a faithless wife endeavouring to force 
her shameless love on her step-son, and by false accusation consigning him for his 
refusal to destruction beneath his father’s curse: a melancholy queen linked in 
jucestuous nuptials to her own offspring !—these ladies are the heroines of the 
most renowned of the Greek tragedies ! and the consequences of their guilt or 
misfortune compose the fable of many more. In some of the Greek plays, as the 
Eumenides, we have no female characters except the unearthly habitants of 
heaven or hell; in the most wondrous of them all, Prometheus Fettered, appears 
ouly he mythic Io ; in the Persians, only the ghost of Attossa, who scarcely 
appertains to womankind ; in some, as Philoctetes, women ferm no part of the 
dramatis persone ; in others, as the Seven against Thebes, they are of no im- 
portance to the actionof the piece ; or, as in the Suppliants, serve but as the 
Chorus ; and, in many more, are of less than secondary importance. Euripides 
often makes them the objects of those ungallant reflections which consign the 
misogynic dramatist to such summary punishment from the irritated sex in the 
comedies of Aristophanes ; and in the whole number, in the thirty-three plays 
extant, there are but two women who can affect our nobler or softer emotions. 
The tender and unremitted care of Antigone for her blind, forlorn, and aged father, 
her unbending deter.ninativn to sacrifice her lover and her life sooner than fail in 
paying funeral honours to her fallen brother; and, in Alcestis, her resolute urging 
that her own life should be taken to preserve that of a beloved husband,—invest 
them with a pathetic and heroic beauty. But, in the one, we are haunted by the 
horrid recollections of incest and fratricide; and, the other, we are somewhat 
indignant that we should be forced to sympathize with an affection squandered 
upon so heartless a fellow as Admetus, who suffers his wife to perish in his stead 
with the most undisturbed conviction of the superior value of his own existence, 
pouring forth all the while the most melodious lamentations over her death, but 
never for a moment thinking of coming forward to prevent it. 
ful creations, nevertheless. 

The Greek dramatists were in a great measure bound to a particular class of 
subjects ; but, in general, the manner in which an author treats the female 
character, affords one of the main criteria by which the various gradations of 
genius may be estimated. By the highest genius woman is always spoken of with 
a deep feeling of the most reverential delicacy. Helen is the cause of the war 
immortalized by the Iliad ; but no a'lasion to her lapse is made throughuut the 
poem save by herself, deploring in bitter accents what she has done. She wishes 
that she had died an evil death before she followed Paris ; she acknowledges 
herself to be unworthy of the kindred of those whom she describes as deserving 
of honour; her conscience suggests that her far-famed brothers, ‘* whom one 
mother bore,” are in the field when the warring chieftains meet in truce, but dare 
not show themselves among their peers through skame of the disgrace she has 
entailed upon them ; and, at the last. she lays bare her internal feeling that insult 
is the lot she deserves by the warm gratitude with which she acknowledges, in 
her bitter lament over the corse of Hector, that he had the generosity never to 
address her with upbraiding. The wrath of Achilles is roused for the injury 
inilicted upon him by carrying off Driseis, dear to his heart, “ spear-captured as 
she was.’ Sheis restored by the penitent Agamemnon, with solemn vows that 
she returps pure and uninsulted. Of Andromache I think it unnecessary to 
speak. In the Odyssey, it is true, we have Circe and Calypso ; but they are 
goddesses couching with a mertal, aud excite no human passion. We meet them 
in the region of * speciosa miracula,”’ where Cyclops, and Sirius, aid Lotus-eaters 


They are beauti- 


dwell ; where the King of the winds holds his court, and whence is the passage | 


to Erebus. In that glorious mixture of adventure and allegory,—the Voyage ol 
Ulysses,—we may take those island beauties to be the wives and sweethearts 
whom sailors meet in every port; or, following the 
commentators, look upon the fable to be no more than 
‘** Truth severe in fairy fiction dressed.” 

In other parts of the poem we might wish for more warm-heartedness in Pene- 
lope ; but under her circumstances caution is excusable, and she must be admitted 
to be a pattern of constancy and devotion. 
continuation of the Helen of the Iliad. 


stream of moralists aud 


There was a most revolting leer on | 


Less deeply marked, but allin their kind beautiful, | 


They nestle | 


The Helen of the Odyssey is a fine | 
Still full of kindly feminine impulses, | 


a 











still sorrowing when she thinks of the misfortunes she has occasioned, her griefs 

have losf the intense poignancy with which they afflicted her while leading a life 

degrading ber in ber own eyes, and exposing her to affronts of which she could 
| not complain. Restored to the husband of her early affections, consoled by his 
pardon, and dwelling once more amid the scenes of her yeuth,—absence from 
which, and absence so occasioned she had never ceased to regret in wasting 
floods of tears,—the Helen of the Odyssey comes before us no longer uttering 
| the accents of ceaseless self-reproaci, but soothed, if not pacitied, in soul. We 
| have the dull after the tempest,—the calm following the whirlwind. 
| Virgil is a great poet indeed, though few will now agree with Scaliger that he 
| 


| 
| 
| 


is equal, far less superior, to Homer. Didois the blot upon the -Eneid, Te 
loves of the Carthaginian queen might have made, and in the hanas of Virgil would 
have made, acharming poem, treated separately,—a poem far superior in execu- 
| tion to the Hero and Leander of Muswus, but a work of the same order. As it 


| stands, the episode, if it can be su called, utierly ruins the epic character of the 
| hero. St. Evremond has said that Acneas had all the qualities of a monk; itis 


plain that he had not the feelings of a gentleman ; and wecannot wonder that 
| his first wife wandered from his side, and that he met with so violent an opposi- 
/tion when he sought another. Virgil, after his conduct to Dide, had not the 
| courage to introduce him to Lavinia in person, and leaves him undefended to the 
| angry tongue of ter mother. ‘The poet was justly punished for his fourth book , 
| for in all those which follow, he has uot ventured to introduce any female charac- 
| ters but incendiaries, sibyls, shrews, and furies. 
| When Dane took Virgil as his guide in the infernal regions, he did not follow 
| his master in dwelling on the pleasures or the geutler sorrows of illicit love. 
His ghostly women appear stern, or subdued of port. The lady who is best known 
to the English reader, Francesca di Rimini, forms no exception. Nothing can 
be more grave and solemn than the tale of her hapless passion, as told in the 
Inferno. Itis pervaded thronghout by such sorrow and remorse as we might ex- 
pect to find in a region whence hope is excluded. Accordingly, how far different 
is its impression from that left on the mind by the same story when told merely as 
a love-tale by Mr. Leigh Hunt. I do not say this in disparagement of that pic- 
turesque and graphic poem, the Story of Rimini, which has been exposed to the 
most unjustifiable criticism; but to mark the manner in which menof talent and 
menof genius handle the same subject. The ladies of Tasso, though not vi- 
gorously sketched, and in general imitated from the Latin poets,—I speak of his 
Jerusalem,—are conceived ina spirit of romantic chivalry; and, even when the 
witching Armida leads Rinaldo astray, the poet diverts our attention from the 
blandishments of the enchantress to dazzle us by the wonders of magic groves 
and gardens. Poor Tasso, besides, wishes to persuade us—perhaps in some 
moody hours he had persuaded himself—that he intended the whole poem for 
an allegory, in which Armida was to play sume edifying part,—1 forget what. 
In poets of romance we do not look for the severer style of the epic; but the 
forest-ranging heroines of Ariosto and Spenser, ‘roaming the woodland frank 
and free,” have an air of self-confiding independence and maiden freshness, 
worthy of the leafy scenes through which they move, that renders it impossible 
10 approach them with other thoughts than those of chivalrous deference. If 
Spenser, in his canto of Jealousy, makes the lady of the victim of that weak 
passion treat her husband as he had anticipated, why, she -errs with no man of 
mortal mould, but chooses as her mates, the jolly satyrs wonning in the wood ; 
and Spenser has his allegory too. Ariosto took no trouble to make explanations, 
being satisfied, [ suppose, with the character given of his poetry by Cardinal 
Hippolyto; and even ke has the grace to beg the ladies, to whose service he had 
| from the beginning dedicated his lays, to avert their eyes when he is about te 
| sing the strange adventures of Giocondo.* 

The theme of Milton in Paradise Lost, hardly admits the developement of or- 
dinary human feelings ; but his sole Eve has grace in all her steps, and all her 
actions too. In Paradise Regained his subject was badly chosen ; and he feared, 
from religious motives, to introduce the Virgin. In Comus his Lady is a model 
of icy chastity, worthy of the classic verse in which she is embalmed ; but Da- 
| lilah in Samson Agonistes is the more dramatic conception. Ornate and gay, 
| she makes urgent court to her angry husband, with no better fate than to be by 
| him inexorably repelled. She presses upon him all the tepics that could lead to 

reconciliation, but the sense of his wrongs is too acute to allow of pardon; and 
at last she bursts away with tne consoling reflection that, though spurned by him, 
| and made the object of reproach in I[sraelitish songs, she shall be hymned and 
honoured in those of her own country as adeliverer. Milton was unhappy in 
his wives and daughters; and his domestic manners appear to have been harsh 
and unamiable. In his prose works, his Tetrachordon for example, he does not 
| display any kindly feeling for the sex: but when he clothed himself in his sing- 











| 
| 


ing robes, and soared above the cares of every-day life, to expatiate in the purer 
| regions of poetry, the soul of the poet softened and sublimed; like his own 
| Adam, his sterner nature relented ; and, though he could not make Samson _par- 


don Dalilah, he will not let her depart unhonoured. In Paradise Lost he had 
spoken of her, disparagingly,— 


Herculean Samson, froin the harlot lap 


| 

| “*So rose the Danite strong, 
| 

| Of Philisten Dalilah ;” 


but when she comes before him, as it were, in bodily presence, he leaves all the 
words of reproach to her irritated lord, and suggests to her, topics of self justifi- 
cation, dismissing her from the stage, not as a faithless wife, but asa heroic 
woman, who had sacrificed her affections to her country, and who retires after 


| people and her kindred. 


If we turn from the epic and tragic to the other departments of literature in 
which genius can be exercised, we shall find the feeling much the same. Those 
who write from observation of what is going on in the world,—the novelist, the 
| coinic writer, the satirist,—-must take the world as it is, and lay it before us in its 
| mixture of good and evil. There is no need, however, that the letter should be 
| forcibly thrust upon us. The task of the satirists appears to me the lowest 
in which talent can be employed. The most famous among them, Juvenal, tells 
us truly that the rigidi censura cachinni—the part chosen by Democritus—is 
easy to any one. We must rise above it, as he has done in some of his satires, 
as in that sublime poem in which the passage occurs, the tenth, or the thirteenth 
and fourteenth,—and forget the wit or censor to assume the loftier bearing of 
the moralist. 1 should have wondered that the same mind which produced these 
noble effusions could have perpetrated the enormities of the sixth satire and 
some others, if I did not reflect that Rome, originally an asylum for robbers, 
was nothing more than a standing camp, with the virtues and vices, the manners 
and the feelings of a camp, to the day of its downfall Rape and violence pro- 
cured its first women, and it would seem as if the original act had influenced 
their feelings to the sex throughout. It is certain that theirs is the only litera- 
ture in the world in which no female character is delineated worthy of the 
slightest recollection,—a striking circumstance, and well deserving critical inves- 
tigation ; but it would now lead us too far from our subject, from which indeed I 
have delayed tou long already. We must get back to Shakspeare, staying only to 
remark that if Boccacio and his imitator, Chaucer, have intermingled licentious 
tales in their miscellaneous collection, they have done so, only in compliance 
with the supposed necessity of delineating every species of life, and that they 


thraldom of custem; that Cervantes chequers the comic of Don Quixote with 
visions of graceful and romantic beauty; and that such will be found to be the 
case more or less in every composition that takes firm hold of the human mind. 





heads must come the unromantic and unpoetic bouks of wit, and even buffoon- 
ery, if they be doomed to last. Rabelais will live for ever, to speak vocally to 
the intelligent; but mere licentiousness must perish. Indulgence in woman- 
scorning ribaldry inflicts due punishment upon talent itself, if it be prostituted 
to such miserable work The melancholy ability which has been so successful 
a Pucelle affords a sufficient reason why its author failed when be attempted 
a Henriade. 


Supereminent over all other great geniuses of the world—and with no others 
have I compared him,—is Shakspeare in his women. 
to introduce them in such number or variety, nor could they enter so intimately 
into the action of h’s poems. Still less was there opportunity for their delineation 
in Milton. But Shakspeare’s is the unique merit that, being a dramatist wield- 
ing equally the highest tragic and the lowest comic, and therefore compelled to 
bring females prominently forward in every variety of circumstance, he has care- 
fully avoided themes and situations which might either inspire horror or disgust, 
or excite licentious feeling. We have inhim ro Phedra, Clytemnestra, or Me- 
dea; no story like those of Jocasta, or Monimia, or the Mysterious Mother. He 
would have recoiled from what is hinted at im Manfred. Even the Myrrba of 
Sardanapalus could not have found a place among his heroines. In none of his 
plot«, comic or tragic, does female frailty form an ingredient. The only play in 
which ladies have been betrayed is Measure for Measure; and there he takes 
care that their misfortune shall be amended, by marrying Mariana to Angelo, and 
ordering Claudio to restore honour to Julietta, whom he had wronged 





Nowhere 


high-toned purity of Isabella. In the instances of slanderers ; as Heroin Much 
Ado about Nothing, Hermione inthe Winter's Tale, Imogen in Cymbeline 
| All his heroes woo with the most honourable views ; there is no intrigue in any 
of his plays, no falsehood to the married bed. Those who offer illicit proposal 
are exposed to ruin and disgrace. Angelo falls from his lofty station. Prine« 
Jobn is driven from his brother's court. Falstaff, the wit and courtier becomes 


a butt, when his evil star leads him to make lawless courtship to the Wives of 
Windsor. 


| striking contrast to the coarse and disgusting passion of Dorinda; a charactez 





* Urlando Furioso, canto xxii st. J, 2,3 


t. 





hasten to show that they could be of finer spirit when emancipated from the | 


I except, of course, works of morals, science, and philosophy ; and under those | 


Homer was notcalled upon | 


else does a similar example occur, and there it is set in strong contrast with the | 


The innocent and natural love of Miranda in the Tempest affords a | 








thrust into the play as an improvement by no less a man than Dryden. Here 
again we remark how great is the distance which separates genius of the first 
order even from that which comes nearest to it. ‘The two most detestable wo- 
men ever drawn by Shakspeare— Regan and Goneril-—are both in love with Ed- 
mune; but we have no notice of their passion until the moment of their death, 
and then we find that, wicked as were the thoughts which rankled in their bosoms, 
no infringement of the laws of chastity was contemplated ; marriage was their 
intention: **f was contracted to them both,” says Edmund; “ all three now 
marry in an instant.’’ With his dying breath he bears testimony that in 
the midst of their crimes they were actuated by the dominant feeling of wo- 
man :— 
“Yet Edmund was beloved ; 

The one the other poisoned for his sake, 

And after slew herself.” 
Emilia is accused by Iago in soliloquy as being suspected of faithlessness to his 
bed, but he obviously does not believe the eharge :-— 

“T hate the Moor; 

And it is thought abroad that "twixt my sheets 

He has done my office; [know not if't be true, 

But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 
Will do as if for surety.” 

He uses it merely as an additional excuse for hating the Moor; a palliation to 
his conscience in the career he is about to pursue. Queen Gertrude’s marriage 
with her brother-in-law is made the subjet of severe animadversion ; but it does 
not appear that she had dishonoured herself im the life of her first husband, or 
was in any manner p:rticipant in the crime of Claudius. Hamlet, in the vehe- 
mence of his anger, never insinvates such a charge; and the Ghost, rising to 
moderate his violence, acquits her by his very appearance at sucha time, of any 
heinous degree of guilt. As for the gross theory of Tieck respecting Ophelia, 
is almost a national insult. He maintains that she had yielded to Hamlet's 
passion, and that its natural consequences had driven her to suicide. Such a 
theory is in direct opposition to the retiring and obedient purity of her character, 
the tenour of her conversations and soliloquies, the general management of the 
play, and what I have endeavoured to show is the undeviating current of Shaks- 
peare’s ideas. If the German critic propounded this heresy to insult English 
readers through one of their greatest favourites in revenge for the ungallant rea- 
son which the Archbishop of Canterbury, in Henry V., assigns as the origin of 
the Salique law, he might be pardoned ; but, as it is plainly dictated by a spirit 
of critical wickedness and blasphemy, I should consign him, in spite of his learn- 
ing, acuteness, and Shaksperian knowledge, without compassion, to the avenging 
hands of Lysistrata * 

Such, in the plays where he had to create the characters, was the course of 
Shakspeare. In the historical plays, where he had to write by the book, it is not 
at all different. Scandal is carefully avoided. Many spots lie on the fame of 
Queen Elinor, but no reference is made to them by the hostile tongue which 
describes the mother-queen as a second Até, stirring her son, King John, to 
blood and strife. Jane Shore, of whom Rowe, a commentator on Shakspeare 
too, made a heroine, is not introduced on the stage in Richard III. Poor Joan of 
Arc is used brutally, it must be owned ; but it is not till she is driven to tue 
stake that she confesses to an infirmity which not even her barbarous judges can 
seriously believe. We must observe, besides, that the first part of Henry VI. 
can scarcely be considered a play of thatname. To the charge of the older 
dramatist, too, must be set the stranze exhibition of Margaret of Anjou mourn- 
ing over the head of the Duke of Suffolk inthe second part. When Shakspeare 
has that vigorous woman to himself, as in Richard III, she shows no traces of 
such weakness; she is the heroic asserter of her husband’s rights, the unsub- 
dued but not-to-be-comforted mourner over her foully slaughtered son. He 
makes the scenes of the civil wars sad enough; the father kills the son, the son 
the father, under the eyes of the pitying king; but there is no hint of outrage 
on women. He contrives to interest us equally in Katharine of Aragon and 
Anne Boleyn. Everything that poetry can do, is done, to make us forget the 
faults of Cleopatra, and to incline us to think that a world was well lost for that 
petit nez retroussé. We should in vain search the writings of the Romans them- 
selves for such Roman ladies as those of Coriolanus and Julius Cesar. In his 
camps and armies we have much military tumult and railing, but nowhere the in- 
troduction of licentious scenes. If Alcibiades be attended by his Phyruia and Ti- 
mandra, and Falstaff have his poll clawed like a parrot by Doll Tearsheet, the Athe- 
nian ladies are introduced as a vehicle for the fierce misanthropy of Timon, and 
the fair one of Eastcheap acts as a satire upon the impotent desires of the withered 
| elder, the dead elm, whom she clasps in her venal embraces. They are drawn in 

their true colours : no attempt is made to bedeck them with sentimental graces—to 
| hold them up to sympathetic admiration with the maudlin novelist, or to exhibit 
them as “interesting young females” with the police reporter. They lift not 
their brazen fronts in courts and palaces; in obscure corners they ply their ob- 
scene trade. We know that it is their vocation, and dismiss them from ovr 
| minds. There is no corruption to be feared from the example of the inmates of 
| Mr. Overdone’s establishment or Mrs Quickly’s tavern. Shakspeare exhibits 
only one fallen lady in all his plays;—and she is Cressida. But Troilus and 
Cressida deserves a separate paper, if for no other reason, yet because it is a play 
in which Shakspeare has handled the same characters as Homer. It is 
worth while to consider in what points these greatest of poets agree, and in what 
they differ. 

Such, then, is the female character as drawn in Shakspeare. It is pure, ho- 
nourable, spotless,—ever ready to perform a kind action,—never shrinking from 
a heroic one. Gentle and submissive where duty or affection bids,—firm and 
undaunted in resisting the approaches of sin, or shame, or disgrace. Constant 
| in love through every trial,—faithrul and fond in all the great relations of life, as 
wife, as daughter, as sister, as mother, as friend,—witty or refined, tender or ro- 
mantic, lofty or gay,—her failings shrouded, her good and lovely qualities brought 
into the brightest light, she appears in the pages of the mighty dramatist as if 
she were the cherished daughter of a fond father, the idolised mistress of an 
adoring lover, the very goddess of a kneeling worshipper. I have catalogued 
most of the female names which adorn the plays. One is absent from the list. 
She is absent; the dark lady of that stupendous work which, since the Eumen- 
ides, bursting upon the stage with appalling howl in quest of the fugitive Ores- 
tes electrified with terror the Athenian audience, bas met no equal. I intend to 
maintain that Lady Macbeth, too, is human in heart and impulse,—that she is 
not meant to be an embodiment of the Furies. 











* Aristoph. Lysistr. 
—E 
LIFE OF LOUIS XIV. 
The Life and Times of Louis XIV. By G. P. R. James, Esq., author of 
Richelieu, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. Bentley. 

We do not purpose entering into any critical examination of this work tillit be 
| further advanced. The two volumes now before us contain the minority of 
| Louis XIV., or, rather, that earliest portion occupied by the Fronde. Mr. James 
| shews his usual industry and research, though we confess that we differ in some 
| of his estimates of character. But we shall reserve our opinions till we can 
give them of the whole. In the mean time, we take two extracts, truly illustra- 
| tive of that unsettled time : a time of which no account can be uninteresting, and 


| of which an account from the pen of such a writer as Mr. James must be pecu- 
| liarly acceptable. 





MARSHAL FABERT. 

‘* An anecdote is told of the famous Maréchal de Fabert, which gives a strange 
| picture of the exploits wherewi'h the young nobility of France occasiovally amused 
| themselves. Fabert, in returning to the court after havirg executed some mis- 
| sion of importance, we stopped at Clermont en Beauvoisis by the want of post- 
| horses, and went to bed to take some repose while the means of proceeding on 

his journey were sought for. He kept a light burning in his chamber; and, 
about two o'clock in the morning, two young officers in the French service, the 
| Countde Rantzan and Monsieur de Quesrai, entered the room in which he was 
sleeping, for the express purpose of annoying astranger. Woke by an extraordi- 
| nary noise, Fabert looked up and beheld two gentleman dancing as hard as_ they 
| could in the middle ef the room. ‘Gentlemen,’ exclaimed the marshal, ‘ you 
| know, I trust, how to behave yourselves '—th!s room is mine ; there are others 
| in the hotel, and I beg you would make use of them.’ ‘Sir,’ replied the count, 
| * sleep if you can ; for my part, I only wish to amuse myself :’and seeing that 
| Fabert, enraged, was starting out ol bed, he burst out into a violent fit of laugh- 
| ter, exclaiming, ‘ The matter is serious: Monsieur takes to his slippers |’ 
| Fabert, now losing all pa'ience, snatched up his sword and fell upon them ; 
} but Rantzau and Quesnai drawing also, got him between them; so that, 
as soon as he lunged at one, he was exposed to the other: thus he was 

wounded in fourteen places before any one came to his assistance. At length, 
| however, the noise brought the whole household into the room, and Quesnai, 
| who was nearest the door, was instantly disarmed; at the same moment, 
Fabert sprang upon Rantzau, threw him on the ground, and, holding his sword to 
his throat, exclaimed, ‘ What is your name, villain? Demand your life, or you 
As he answered nothing, however, the master of the house cried out, 

‘ Hold, hold, Monsieur Fabert! I know him well; his name is Rantzau.’ At 

the celebrated name of Fabert, the young officer burst forth, exclaiming, ‘ What 

have | done?—would to God that I were dead!’ ‘Make your escape, young 
| fool,’ cried Fabert,‘ and try to conceal yourself from the disgraceful punish- 

ment which justice inflicts upon assassins.. The two officers, however, were 
| afterwards taken and tried. though their lives were u'timately spared at the 
| intercession of Fabert. Joined with this wild and sanguinary rashness, there 
| often appeared, as a matter of course, many nobler and more generous traits 
| of character. Covrage and resolution, in all their forms, were to be found 
carried to the highest point; and no one displayed those qualities more 
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strongly than Fabert himself, who jeined to the sternest determination a degree 
of blunt simplicity which savoured of a former and more chivalrous age. Being 
severely wounded in Piedmont, the surgeons, after having examined tis thigh, 
declared to Cardinal de Lavalette that it would be necessary to ampu- 
tate the limb; and that prelate undertook to communicate the tidings 
to Fabert himself. The brave soldier, however, demanded to speak with the 
surgeons in the first instance ; and, after having explained to him the nature of 
the wound, they informed him that they had come to the determination of ampu- 
tating the leg. ‘Gentlemen,’ replied Fabert, ‘you have not consulted the prin 
cipal person interested, since it is my life that is at stake. No, no, I do not in- 
tend to die by pieces; death shall have the whole of me, or shall have none: 
who gets the gigot, gets the rest of my body. I willbe my own surgeon.’ And 
so good a surgeon did he prove, that, ere many weeks had elapsed, he and his 
valet had eompletely cured the wound which the others had pronounced incurable. 
A thousand instances of chivalrous generosity might be cited ; and the noble 
and deep feelings in which they oxiginated, offer a strange contrast, if we will 
bear them in mind, with the mercenary greediness, levity, and selfishness, which 
were already begiuning, in some degree, to mingle with the.n, but which did not 
shine out in all their glaring nakedness till the troublous commencement of the 
succeeding reign. Chevreuse, the mortal enemy of Montmorency, rendered su 
by an unfeeling jest upon a personal defect, forgot his enmity the moment that 
his chivalrous adversary fell into misfortune, used his most strenuous efforts to 
save his life, and wept bitterly when his death was announced to him. In 
the attack upon Collioure, to Maréchal de Meilleraie raised all the wrath of 
Fabert by a sneer at the battalion of guards which he cemmanded, and which, 
for two years, had been on duty at the court. So high was the indignation of 
the latter, that he was quitting the head of his troops to take satisfaction on 
the spot, when he was stopped by Turenne, who in vain endeavoured to recon- 
cilethem. Shorily after, the Spanish army being before them, Meilleraie, as a 
noble kind of concession, sent for Fabert to give him his advice. The angry 
general, however, refused to quit the head of his troops, replying, that the bat- 
talion was ready to obey any orders, but its officers would not leave it. There- 
upon Meilleraie rode up to Fabert, exclaiming, ‘ No rancour, Fabert, in the face 
of theenemy! Give me your advice :—what ought I todo!’ + Attack them !’ 
was the lacenic reply of Fabert. ‘March!’ replied Meilleraie ; and the battalion 
of guards immediately charged up the hill, anJ, without the slightest disorder in 
their rauks, drove the Spaniards from position to position till they took refuge in 
the town itself. As he returned, Fabert was met by Meilleraie, who sprang from 
his horse to embrace him, and besought him to come with him immediately, to 
lay out the plans for attacking Collioure.” 


MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE. 

“In the very prime of her youth and beauty, brilliant, admired, and courted, 
the Duchess of Longueville, of course, excited no little jealousy in persons 
whose more mature charms were under the influence of life’s autumn, and who 
saw the bright things of existence passing away into the hands of another genera- 
tion. This feeling seems to have been the most poignant in the bosom of 
Madame de Moatbazon , and, perhaps, D’Enguien’s affection for, and confidence 
in, his sister, irritated in some degree the elder lady to whom he had attached 
himself. The intimate friend of D Enguien, the Count de Coligni, was suspected 
of being attached still more strongly to the sister than to the brother ; and one day 
after the Duchess de Longueville had quitted the schoolof scandal es'ablished by 
the Duchesses of Chevreuse and Montbazon, some letters were found, as if let 
fall by her accidentally, which did not tend to put her didelity to her husband in 
a very clear light. These letters were brought baek to the circle, and read with 
many a jest and many acomment. The scandal spread all over Paris, and 
Madame de Montbazon lost no opportunity of promulgating that the letters 
which had been feuad had undoubtedly dropped fromthe person of Madame de 
Longueville, and were part of her correspondence with Coligni. The whole 
town was on fire with the tidings ; it spread from house to house, and from lip to 
lip, till at length it reached the Princess de Condé, ceupled with information of 
the part which Madame de Montbazor. had played in the whole business. In- 
dignant at the imputetion cast upon her daughter, the princess immediately flew 
to the queen, demanding justice ; but, before Anne of Austria could take coun- 
sel with her friends and advisers in regard to what she ought to do under such 
circumstances, the Dake d’Enguien had at once chosen his part, broken off all 
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pose at this time of the year), most of which required immediate answers, and I 
have attended to yours at the firat leisure moment. , 

“T regret that it is not in my power to be of much service to you in the work 
you have undertaken, with so much capable zeal Since the destruction of 
Drury-lane Theatre, I have lost sight of poor Elliston, and really cannot fur- 
nish one anecdote of him that is not perfectly well known. As far as the one 
fact relating to our early intimacy, you may state with confidence the following 
circumstance :— 

‘| was educated at Merchant Tailors’ School, and Elliston at St. Paul's. In 
the evenings we became schoolfellows, inasmuch as we were taught French by a 
Parisian lady of the name of Coterille : she had a small but select school, and at 
the Christmas holidays improved the boys, by getting up English plays, much to 
the annoyance of my fa:her, who was a preacher of Lady Huntingdon’s con- 
nexion. But for this circumstance mest probably | should never have commenced 
actor. Here, however, at a pastry-cook’s shep, up one pair of stairs, No. 121 
in the Strand, two doors from Bedford-street, I made my first appearance, in 
Pheenix, inthe ‘ Distressed Mother.’ Elliston was the Pyrrhus, and carried 
away the attention and applause from the rest; he was pronounced to be a 
second Garrick. The next year, 1793, the ‘Orphan’ was chosen for representa- 
tion—Elliston, Chamont ; I, Chapone. As far as my recollection goes, he never 
acted better than upon those two occasions. He was the little oracle of our school, 
and the admiration of the old and young. ’ 

“‘T once more repeat my exceeding regret that I cannot do more to assist you 
in your praiseworthy task. And am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“C. Maruews”’ 

Mathews’s first public essay was at the Richmond theatre, 7th Sept. 1793. 
“The tragedy of ‘Richard the Third;’ Richard by a gentleman (his first ap- 
pearance on any stage), and Richmoud by a gentleman (his first appearance on 
any stage.) After which ‘The Son-in-Law ;’ Bowkit by the gentleman who 
performs Richmond, and Signor Arionelli by the gentleman who performs 
Richard.” Mathews acted Riehmond and Bowkit; his friend acted the other 
parts; the Duke of York was performed by the present Mrs. Bartley ; and Lady 
Ann by Miss Collins (the present Mrs. T. Woodfall): all the rest of the dra- 
matis person@ have quitted the stage of life. Mathews acted Richmond in a 
light horseman’s jacket and helmet. 

The manager exacted fifteen pounds from these two young men before he 
would suffer them to act. Towards the conclusion of the fourth act, Richard, 
being somewhat fagged, and having to play in the farce, requested Mathews to 
spare him in the fight, and let him die easy; but Mathews being fresh in the 
field, and anxious to display his skill ia fencing (for which he had been taking 
lessons), was determined to have as much as he could for his seven pound ten 
shillings, and nothing could move him. In vain was the request repeated. 
Richard feil from exhaustion, and died without a wound, before Richmond had 
displayed half of his intended manwuvres. Richard made a second attempt at 
the Haymarket Theatre in the same character a short time after, but it was a 
complete failure. 

The following account of the affair appeared in the “‘ Thespian Magazine,” of 
which Richard and Richmend were editors :— 

‘No performer ever received much applause in the representation of Rich- 
mond, though most have appeared respectable: such was the young gentleman 
who took this part; timidity often occasioned his speaking too low to be dis. 
tinctly heard at the distant seats: becoming more himself, he gave ‘The weary 
sun hath madea golden set,’ with credit and deserved praise in the battle ; 
the concluding speech he delivered too feeble to afford him much applause. His 
dress was elegant, his person genteel; had he been more correct, his acting 
would have been less mechanical. In Bowkit he appeared with less fear, good 
attitude, and graceful step; his vivacity was much restrained by having the 
questions asked him too hastily by Baker, who performed Cranky. His song 
‘With an air debonair’ was loudly encored, and went off well. Through the 
whole performance he showed requisite versatility of powers for the characters 
he had undertaken, but were he to study his abilities, he would soon discover cha- 
racters different to Bowkit that would suit him better. He had not the benefit of 
a single rehearsal. Neither of these gentlemen have attained their twentieth year.” 

On the 25th of October a private play was performed at Sadler's Wells— 
‘* Douglas” and ‘ Ways and Means ;” Glenalvon by the Richmond Richard, who 








communication with the enemies of his sister, and hurled a vehement detiance 
at the whole cabal, which was instantly taken up by the Duke of Beaufort. The 
quarrel spread through all their followers and attendants; the officers who had 
served under D’Enguien flocked to offer him the support of their swords; the 
heuses of Vendéme, Montbazon, Chevreuse, Guise, and Lorraine, ranged them- 
selves on the other part; and, in a few hours, Paris would have been deluged 
with blood, if the queen had not exerted herself vigorously to put a stop to the 
quarrel and decide the dispute by her own authority ; while the Prince de Condé, 
roused from his apathy by the danger of his son, used every energy to prevent 
the hero of Rocroi from shedding his blood in a pitiful quarrel commenced by a | 
circle of bad women, and carried on by a faction of intriguing men. The queen | 
announced to Madame de Montbazon that she must make reparation to the 

Princess de Condé, and the express terms were regulated by no less a person | 
than Mazarin, who gained a great accession of influence by the support that he | 
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, : | which Mathews was to have been inclosed ; the bringing them on was out of the | Barnet, and was induced te fire a shot. 
gave to the house of Condé, and by the abasement of one of the heroines of the | =a! ging ‘ birt ; 7‘ 


opposite faction. An apolegy was drawn up, which Madame de Mentbazon was | 
compelled to read before a large assembly of the court at the house of the Prin- | 
cess de Condé; but, in so doing, she used a tone of insolent jest and raillery, 
which only aggravated her offence in the eyes of the Princess de Condé, and 
left them as bitter enemies as ever. The more serious disputes between the | 
male parts of the two factions reduced themselves to a duel between the Duke of 
Guise and Coligni. It is more than probable that the letters were forged; but, 
whether the Duke of Guise had any share in their fabrication or not, he so warm- 
ly espoused the cause of her who had circulated the scandal, that the brunt of 
the affair naturally fell upon him. The matter needed not, however, to have 
proceeded to bloodshed, had the counsels of the wise and moderate friends of 
all parties been attended to; nor would it have done so, had not the mortified 
vanity of a woman taken part in the business. ‘The Count d’Estrades, famous 
both as a soldier and negotiator, was applied to by his relation, Coligni, to carry 
for him a message to the Duke of Guise, demanding his presence, with a single 
friend, in the Place Royale. D’Estrades replied that he would do so willingly, 
but that the duke had already publicly denied having any share in the scandal which 
had spread from the house of Madame de Montbazon ; and that, if he repeated the 
denial, he could not properly be called upon to give any further satisfaction. To 
this Coligni replied,‘ That has nothing to do with the matter now. I have 
pledged myself to Madame de Lungueville to fight him in the Place Royale, and 
I must not fail.” The Duke of Guise instantly accepted the challenge, and re- 
paired early on the morning appointed te the Place Royale, which, though plant- 
ed with trees, was at that time in the centre of the most fashionable part of 
Paris. Coligni met him with the Count d’Estrades, who, as was customary in 
those days, encountered hand to hand, Bridieu, the second of the Duke of Guise. 
Coligni was disarmed and wounded, and Bridieu was at the same time overcome 
by the Count d'Estrades, who instantly hurried up to his friend, whom he found 
severely hurt. ‘Though wounded himself, he offered to Coligni to recommence 
the combat on his part with the Duke of Guise; but Coligni would not suffer 
him to do so, and was carried home, where, after lingering for some months, he 
died, greatly regretted by the whole house of Condé. ‘There appears to have 
been very little doubt that the duel was entirely promoted by the beautiful Duch- 
ess de Longueville: but a scull more sanguinary trait is generally added to the 
history, in which, perhaps, scandal may have had its share. ‘The duchess, we 
are told, after having cxacted from her lover that he should fight the Duke of 
Guise, and having ascertained the time appointed, repaired to the house of the 
old Duehess de Rohan, and there, from behind a blind, became an unseen spec- 
tator of the combat which terminated so disastrously for her champion.” 





THE MANAGER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
[Resumed from a former number of the Albion.] 
MATHEWS. 

Mathews’e father, as everybody knows, kept a bookseller’s shop, No. 18, in 
the Strand, and waa, moreover, a Methodist preacher. His early holdings forth 
were in Moorfields, in the open air; but he alterwards had a small wooden cha- 
pel near the turnpike at Whetstone, having also a little cottage on the opposite 
side of the road, to whieh he retired after his morning lecture; and, having 
dined, smoked his pipe in his garden till his congregation reassembled for their 
= reer admonition. He latterly performed at a chapel near Queen-square, 


estminster. 

Charles Mathews was the seventh son of a seventh son. After having been 
for some time under a Mr. Pownall at St. Martin’s Free School, he was sent 
with his brother (who died at Tobago) to Merchant Taylors’ School.* At 
fourteen—three years before he left school—he was apprenticed to his father. 

In his entertainment entitled his ‘* Youthful Days,” he states that he was born 
on the 28th of June, 1776: this must have been an error, as will appear in his 
narrative. 

In 1831 Pierce Egaa put forth a prospectus for publishing the life of Elliston. 
The fellowing is Mathews's reply to Egan's application to him on that sub- 
ject:— ° 

“Ivy Cottage, Kentish Town. 

“My dear Sir,—Luckily I can prove an alibi, or you would certainly accuse 
me of great rudeness, and with some justice on your side. I was in Yorkshire 
when your letter was written. On my return | found bundles (as you may sup- 





a Was at St, Martin's school that the inimitable Liston wa; subsequently usher. 
D. 


spoke an address of his own writing. Mathews bade adieu to tragedy, and played 
the little part of Old Random, in ‘* Ways and Means.” 

On the 13th of September he sang a song (‘‘ The Jew Pedlar’’) between the 
acts ata private theatre in Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn-Fields, under the same roof 
with Ebenezer Chapel. ‘The theatre was that night broken open, and his dress 
and pedlar’s box stolen. 

At the commencement of 1794, he made another appearance at a private thea- 
tre in Short’s gardens, Drury lane, known by the name of the Slaughter-house 





The place of exhibition was in a loft over a cow-house; the ascent by a step 
ladder. Had cur hero stuck to tragedy, and died upon the stage, neither his 
head nor his heels could have been seen by the audience. The performance was | 
the ‘* Chapter of Accidents,” and the farce of the “ Prize.” The play presented 
no great difficulues, but the farce involved some almost insurmountable ones. 
In the second act two mummy cases should be brought on the stage, in one of 


question, therefore it was agreed that one case should be discovered and another 
supposed: but what could be substituted for a mummy case? ‘A lucky 
thought,” said the manager, who was the tragic hero, and an undertaker in Clare- 
market; “I'll lend you a shell.” The shell was brought, and a fresh difficulty 
was started : it would only stand the wrong end upwards, and the narrow part was 
too small for Mathews’s head, it was also a lit/le too short, or Mathews a little 
too long ; but as there was no alternative, he was somehow or other squeezed 
into it in acrouching position. In the mummy cases used on the stage there are 
holes made to admit air, but that would have been too great a bore to the mana- 
ger, so that Mathews was not only jammed into the coffin, but nearly suffocated, 
before the time of his release, and when he did come out, he was in a high state 
of perspiration. 

Another whimsical occurrence happened at the same place the following weck. 
The play was “Hamlet ;’” Hamlet by the undertaker. The only entrance to 
the loft was a trap-door at the top of the step ladder, which trap-door was in 
the centre of the stage close behind the curtain. In the closet scene, when the 
enraptured audience were all attention to its cunning, the undertaker had thrown 
himself into one of bis most elegant attitudes, and with awful grandeur ex- 
claimed, ‘* Look on this picture—and on this ;’\—up came the trap, and an arm 
thrust up before the Danish Prince a pot of porter with a beautiful cauli- 
flower head. The Ghost, who was waiting to enter at the wing, burst into a 
loud laugh, in which the whole aucience joined, to the no small annoyance of 
the actors. 

On the 19th of June, in the same year, having quitted home, he appeared on 
the Dublin stage, in Lingo, for Mrs. Wells’s benefit, and repeated the part for 
Miss Campion’s (afterwards Mrs. Pope); but meeting with only ordinary suc- 
cess, he was compelled to accept an engagement from Daly, at half-a-guinea 
a-week, to play the Walking Gentleman ; and his first part was Beaufort, in the 
“Citizen,” to Miss Farren’s Maria, which he played in a red coat brought 
with him from London; which, he being remarkably thin, and wearing it 
in almost every part he played, obtained him the soubriqguet of the Stick of 
Sealing Wax. 

From the foregoing facts it is clear to me that he must have been at least 
three years older than he is stated to have been at this time. A boy at sixteen 
being editor of a magazine, an actor of old men, and engaged to play the Walk- 
ing Gentleman in the Dublin Theatre in his seventeenth year, are certainly not 
common occurrences: and it is further confirmed by his own words, before 
quoted—* Neither of these gentlemen have attained their twentieth year.” 

When his father found all remonstrance vain, and his son determined on a 
theatrical life, he gave him twenty guineas on his departure, with a promise of 
twenty more when he should feel inclined to return to his home and business. 
In Dublin he suffered as many deprivations, though engaged at the Theatre 
Royal, as if he had been in a strolling company. The twenty guineas were 
soon exhausted—his salary was not regularly paid—instead of half-a-guinea, he 
frequently found it difficult to get half-a-crown,—and the Dublin treasurer, like 
the treasurer of Drury-lane Theatre in Sheridan’s time, considered those per- 
formers very pressing who came to the treasury two following Saturdays; 
by-the-bye, this practice has lately become fashionable in some of the London 
theatres. 

The irregularity of Daly’s payments caused considerable havoc in Mathews's 
wardrobe. One morning his only shirt came home from the wash so wet he was 
obliged to keep his bed till the kitchen fire had cured the evil. ‘To save time, he 
sent for the barber; on his entering his apartment he told him that being very 





unwell, he would thank him to shave him where he was, and, wrapping the sheet 
close round himself, prepared for the operation. ‘The barber, observing his shirt- | 
less state, said, ‘*Oh, Mr. Mathews! I see how itis; Daly is at his old tricks | 
—no money in the treasury. My good friend, you have had no breakfast; |'|! | 
not shave you till you have,” and very abruptly yuitted the room. Mathews’s 
shirt being by this time dry, he dressed himself, and was wondering why that | 
very worthy and kind hearted man (as he had hitherto thought him) should have 
departed in so extraordinary a manner, when the door flew open, and in he walk- 
ed, bearing a plentiful repast, which Mathews partook of with an appetite of | 
gratitude and delight. 
Many ycars after, Mathews and Incledon went out in the summrr starring it 
at various places. Before they started Mathews stipulated with Incledon that | 
they should travel on an economical plan, which Incledon rather reluctantly agreed | 
to. On their arrival at their hotel in Dublin, Mathews ordered the best breakfast | 
that could be served. Incledon, surprised at his fellow-traveller breaking through | 



































his own enforced regulation, in vain inquired the cause. When everything was | 








ready, Mathews sent for his old friend the barber, who entered the room in a 
few minutes—his dress, face, everything appeared to be the same as when he 
last saw him, mearly twenty years before. After making his usual bow, he, as 
usual, prepared for business—a momentary pause ensued—they recognised each 
other—Mathews seized him by the hand. ‘ My worthy friend,” said he, “ you 
once gave me a good breakfast when I had not the means of procuring one. I 
have now provided one for you, and I hope you will partake of it with as much 
gratification as I partook of yours”—and, suiting the action to the word, he 
placed him at the table. Mathews has often said this was one of the happiest 
moments of his life: even Incledon shed tears. Mathews's gratitude did not 
stop here ; he allowed the poor man asmall annuity for the rest of his life, and 
never went to Dublin without shaking him by the band.* 

Driven almost to the last extremity, he wrote to bis father, but the old gentleman 
refused him supplies, on the ground that it would be adding to his damnation, 
but, if he would return, he would receive him kindly. ‘His poverty and not 
his will consented ;” and, after eighteen months’ purgatory, at the latter end of 
the year 1795, accompanied by Montague Talbot, the actor, who was somehow 
mixed up with Ireland in the Shakspeare forgeries, he sailed from Cork to Bristol 
on the way home to his father; bad weather drove them into Swansea, where 
they put up at a little public house, the Bristol boat being to sail in a few hours. 
Having, like many other geniuses, barely enough to take them to London, they 
contented themselves with some bread and cheese and porter. While partaking 
of this homely meal, the door opened, and a hand, they saw no more, threw ina 
paper on the sanded floor. ‘Ha! what's this?” said Montague, picking up the 
paper. ‘“ Why, Mat, it’sa play-bill. The players are here. Shall we have a 
taste of their quality !—shall we go to the play to-night!” “The play! pretty 
talking,” says Mat; “where's the money to come from! Besides, the boat 
starts at four.” Talbot saw by the bill that an old acquaintance of his was in 
the company, and accordingly he took French leave, but soon returned. ‘‘ Here 
it is, Mat, my boy; here it is,” said he; “an order for the play—lI’ve got it!” 
Mathews could not resist the temptation: he forgot the emptiness of his pocket 
and No. 18 in the Strand. Off they went to the theatre at rather an early hour ; 
and, as soon as they were seated in the pit, Talbot made some excuse for quitting 
his friend. When the curtain drew up, who should walk on but Talbot! It ap- 
peared that when Talbot left him at noon, he went to the theatre, and found them 
in great distress, their principal actor being only a few minutes before taken ill ; 
Talbot volunteered his services, which were gladly accepted. The next morn- 
ing they proceeded to the theatre (no vessel left for Bristol that day), when they 
found the person who was to have played Lingo that night had run away. Ma- 
thews played the part that night with such success, that the next day Masterman 
engéged him, and he continued in his circuit three years. 

In October, 1797, Mathews married Miss E. Kirkman Strong, at Swansea. 
She was not an actress. She wrote some novels, and published a book of poems 
shortly before her death, which occurred in July, 1802. 

When Emery went from the York circuit to Covent Garden Theatre in Sept., 
1798, Mathews took his place, where he remained with great success till May, 
1803. In the early part of that year George Colman “ skirred the country 
round,” selecting provit.cial actors, in order that he might open his theatre in the 
Haymarket with a company independent of the winter theatres, which were year 
after year making further encroachments on his season, and engaged Mathews at 
ten pounds a week, to form one of his ‘“‘ Rural Company,” as they were styled. 
In March, previous to his appearance in London, he married the present Mrs. 
Mathews—Miss Jackson, then of the York company, and who had acted as a 
child at Drury Lane Theatre. Miss Jackson was a pupil of Michael Kelly, 
whose brother married her mother, and was by that lady father of Miss Kelly, the 
popular actress. 

Mathews says, in his letter to Pierce Egan, that, at Christmas, 1792, he had 
never seena play; and it is well known he could have been present at very few, 
and those must have been by stealth. He left London in the spring of 1794, 
and did notreturn to London till 1803: it is therefore an extraordinary circum- 
stance that he should have been able, in 1800, to give imitations, at York, of Kem- 
ble, Holman, Lewis, Munden, Suett, &c. &c., persons of whom he could have 
seen so little. 

His first appearance on the London boards was at the Theatre Royal, Haymar- 
ket, on the 16th of May, 1803, in Jabel, in “ The Jew,” and Lingo, in the 
‘** Agreeable Surprise.” His friend (who acted Richard with him at Richmond) 
was at that time editor of a theatrical magazine, and devoted its pages to his 
praise. Colman also did much for him by writing a part in “ Love laughs at 
Locksmiths,” to introduce his mimicry. 

His first new part was Mr. Wiggins. His father, after much persuasion, con- 
sented to enter the Devil’s House and see his son perform that part, in conse- 
quence of Mrs. Mountain and some others having attended his chapel in West- 
minster. The kind-hearted old man got as far as the middle of Suffolk-street— 
repented—turned back—and never saw his son act. 

On the 18th September, 1804, Mathews appeared at Drury Lane, in Don 
Manuel (** She Would and She Would Not”’); but his second appearance was 
retarded by his father’s death, which took place on the 19th of the same month, 
at the age of 63. 

In March, 1808, Mathews was present at a pigeon shooting match near 
Unfortunately the fowling piece burst 
into numberjess pieces, and shattered his left hand in a very dreadful manner. 
His whole frame was shaken, he was greatly indisposed, and unable to act for 
some days. 

In June, 1808, he attempted Falstaff; but it wanted force. 

In 1809 “Killing no Murder” was produced at the Haymarket Thea're. 
This very successful piece gave him the first opportunity of making a pecipED 
HIT : it was written expressly for him; indeed, the first act was al! Mathews. 

In 1810 he tried Touchstone ; but it was a failure ; with all his merit and all his 
mimicry, he was not equal to it. In truth, whois? That poignant personage of 
the drama was entombed with King. 

In August, 1810, he lost his mother. 

He joined the Covent Garden company in Oct., 1812, where his first new cha- 
racter was Flexible in “ Love, Law, and Physic.” On its sixth representation, 
when he came to that part of the piece where he had been previously accus- 
tomed to take off a high legal character, the omission of the imitations gave 
great offence to the audience ; the cries of * Off, off, off, Mathews '—no curtail- 
ments—I mitations,” &c., were heard from all parts of the house ; till Flex ble at 
length came forward and addressed the audience in the following words—‘“ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I am desired by the managers most respectfully to ask what is 
your pleasure 1” 

A inultitude of answers were here given, the purport of which it was not easy 
precisely to collect. ‘The general call was for that which had been omitted. 
Mathews replied, * I understand what you mean: as an actor, it is my interest 
and my duty to do everything in my power to contribute tw the entertainment of 
the public ; the imitation which is called for, which has been named by a gentle- 
man just under my ear, was introduced without any earthly intention to give of- 
fence to any person: it was taken by the audience and applied in a particular 
manner, which I did not exactly understand. I am certain there was no inten- 
tion on the part of either author or actor to give offence to any one. I feel my- 
self placed in a very awkward situation ; but a circumstance has occurred, in con- 
sequence of which, for particular reasons, I can only say | am positively obliged to 
omit it.” His speech was received with great applause, and the piece went on 
without further interruption. 

The next evening, however, the uproar was renewed on the same account ; and 
a genuleman in the pit insisted on Mathews serving up the caricature as usual. 
Having succeeded in obtaining silence, Mathews most solemnly disavowed 
having ever intended to ridicule any particular person in the imitations he had 
given—his ain was innocently to amuse, and his object for that purpose drawn 
from nature; but it having been insinuated in one of the daily prints (the 
‘** Morning Post ”’) that he was endeavouring to bring the constituted euthorities 
of the country into contempt, and having heard that a noble and learned lord was 
much offended, he must, in future, omit that part which had given rise to the sup- 
position. 

In 1812 the “ Sleep-Walker” was brought out at the Haymarket Theatre. 
This farce was repeatedly rehearsed by the Drury Lane company at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and given up at the general wish of the actors, who, one and all, were 
of opinion that it could not sueceed. Dowton was to have playe¢ Somno, and 
Jack Johnstone Sir Patrick Maguire ; and it was at this period produced without 
any great hope of its succeeding, but asa dernier ressort. The facts were 
these : Munden was taken ill during the rehearsal of a new farce, the ‘* Child of 
Chance "’—the hope of the season—it could not be played without him, and the 
* Sleep- Walker” was taken from the shelf after along nap. The same opinion 
was expressed by the actors as before ; but ‘needs must when,” &c. Mathews, 
at a rebearsal, accidentally made an exit like Kemble in Octavian; the manager 
took the hint, and Mathews subsequently introduced imitations throughout the 
part, which the author never thought of, but looked on, and neither approved nor 
objected to what was doing. These imitations, the excellent acting of Mr. Jenes, 
and of Mr. Finn in the little part of the Waiter, made it one of the most suc- 
cessful pieces that had been produced forsome time, and it was acted fifty-two 
nights. On Munden’s recovery, the “ Child of Chance ” was produced and con- 
demned the first night ; such is the uncertainty of success in the production of 
new pieces 

On the 8th of June, 1814, Mathews performed, for his beneft at Covent Gar 
den, Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm (for that night only), after the manne. of the late Mr. 
Cooke. 





* This is but one of numerous traits of generosity and high feeling on the part of Ma- 
thews, during a season of trial and unmerited adversity, with which the public will 
shortly be made acquainted in the interesting life of that extracrdinarily-gifted man, which 


is preparing for publication by his widow.—Ep 
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On the 23rd of July, 1814, Mathews left the theatre in the middle of a re- 
hearsal, and took Terry with him in his gig. A very short time elapsed when 
news was brought that, at the corner of Cannon row, in Parliament-street, the 
reins had got entangled with the horse's legs, and Mathews’s efforts to disen- 
gage them were ineffectual. The horse began kicking, broke the shaft, and 
threw them with great violence on the pavement. They were carried to a sur- 
geon’s; Terry was much bruised, but Mathews suffered considerably more. His 
hip bone was fractured, his face much cut, and he was otherwise so greatly in- 
jured, that he was unable to 1 his prof 1 duty until the 12th of 
August, when he appeared as Harlequin in the new piece called “ Dr. Hocus 
Pocus,” of which I have already spoken, and was obliged to hobble through the 
part with two sticks, being unable to stand on the stage without that aid*. 

Op the 5th of September he took his benefit, and played Captain Bertram, in 
the “ Birth-day,”’ and then introduced an entertainment, which some years after, 
became very popular. It was announced as follows :— ‘ 

“At the end of the comedy, Mr. Mathews will present the acdience with 
an entertainment, consisting of Recitations, Songs, Imitations, Ventriloquy, &c., 


called 
MAIL-COACH ADVENTURES. 
PART I. 

Reciration.—Introductory Address; general Improvement in the Convey- 
ance of Live Lumber, as exemplified in the progress of Heavy Coach, Light 
Coach, Caterpillar, and Mail; whimsical Description of an Expedition to Brent- 
ford. 








Sone—Mail Coach. 

Reciration.—Description of Passengers; Lisping Lady; Frenchman and 
Critic in black. 

Sonc—Twenty-four Lord Mayor's Shows. 

Rec 1tation—Breaking of a Spring ; Passengers at Highgate; the Literary 
Butcher, or Socrates in the Shambles; Definition of Belles Lettres; French 
Poets ; Rhyming defended. 

Sona—Cobbler a la Francoise. 
Reciration.—Theatrical Conversation; Dimensions of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Stages ; Imitation of an Election Orator: the First Part to con- 
clude with a Specimen of Ventriloquy. 
PART II. 

Recrration—Digression on the Study of the Law; whimsical Trial. Goody 
Grim versus Lapstone. 

Sonc—The Debating Society. 

Reciration—Scramble at Supper; Drunken Farmer; extract from Hippes- 
ley’s ‘ Drunken Man ;” Cross Readings; Imitation of Fond Barney at York ; 
Highway Robberies ; Captain M‘Jumble from Tipperary. 

Sonc—Rhyme with Reason. 
Reciration—A Bull; a Quack Doctor; Mountebanks’s Harangue ; another 
Bull; Anecdote ef a Yorkshireman; more Theatricals. 
Sonc— Humours of a Playhouse. 
The Entertainment to conclude with part of Hamlet's Advice to the Players, in 
Imitation of several celebrated Performers. 

This entertainment he repeated for Mrs. Gibb’s benefit a few nights after. At 
the close of the Haymarket season he went to Brighton to be shampooed ; but it 
did not relieve him from the sad effect of his accident, and he found himself una- 
ble to fulfil his engagement at Covent Garden before the 3rd of Feb., 1815. In 
the mean time he gave his entertainment in several country theatres. 

In June, 1816, he played Macbeth for his own benefit at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. ‘* The characters to be dressed as on its first representation in 1727, taken 
from Hogarth's celebrated picture. Mr. Mathews, for that night only, will at- 
tempt the voice and manner of a celebrated performer of that character.” 





* From the effects of this accident Mr. Mathews never recovered ; nor, indeed, was the 
real nature of the injury he received ascertained until after his death.—Ep. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. No. XVI. 


«This day,’ said the Emperor as he mounted his horse, ‘ this day will resolve 
a great question. The destiny of France is about to be decided on the field of 
Leipsic. Should we be victorious, all our misfortunes may yet be repaired ; 
should we be conquered, it is impossible to foresee what may be the conse- 
quences of our defeat.’ All the officers of the eseort might have heard these 
words. 

‘** About noon we were attacked on all points by the whole combined forces of 
the allies. Our army, reduced to less than a hundred thousand men, had to op- 
pose a force of three hundred and fifty thousand, concentrated em masse in a 
semi-circle of from three to four leagues in extent, and with twelve hundred 
pieces of cannon. ‘Thus the enemy had constantly fresh troops in reserve, to 
fill up the gaps caused by our artillery. 

“Throughout the fatal day every hour was marked by a new misfortune—a 
new loss. The deaths of Generals Vial and Rochambeau were successively 
announced. The fog, the smoke, and the tumult of the melée scarcely permit- 
ted us to recognize each other. We found it very difficult to follow the Empe- 
ror. We repeatedly lost sight of him. He was continually moving from place 
to place, braving the greatest dangers, and disdaining life without victory. 

** Hitherto the conflict had been maintained with various chances on both sides. 
An aide-de-camp of General Regmer arrived. He brought intelligence that the 
Saxon army and the Wurtemberg cavalry under General Normann, that is to 
say, twelve thousand men and forty pieces of artillery, had gene over to Berna- 
dotte. The latter had ordered the commander of the Saxon artillery to turn his 
guns and fire on the French. For some moments the Emperor sat on his horse 
as metionless asa statue. He raised his eyes as if appealing to the justice of 
Heaven. ‘Infamous!’ he exclaimed. The word was repeated by a thousand 
voices. Jmprecations and expressions of rage resounded on all sides. Several 
Saxon officers, who remained faithful to us, broke their swords, and overcome by 
shame for the baseness of their countrymen, retired to the rear of the army. 
‘No matter,’ said a dragoon of the escort; ‘we can do without the cowardly 
dogs. Your Majesty has still your French army to count upon!’ He darted 
with the rapidity of lightning into the midst of the melée. Shouts of vive 
Empereur! Mort aux Saxons! were echoed from mouth to mouth. All the 
escort followed the dragoon. The officers alone remained at their post near the 
Ernperor. 

“A few minutes afterwards a young officer of hussars, whose name I forget, 
rushed headlong into the enemy's ranks. In a charge some of the miserable 
renegades had carried oif one of our eagles. The gallant young officer rescued 
it, but it was at the cost of his life. He threw it at the Emperor's feet, and then 
fell himself, mortally wounded and bathed in his blood. The Emperor was deeply 
moved by this incident: ‘ With such men,’ said he, ‘ what resources does France 
possess !’ 

* But valour and courage could not overcome destiny. Our ammunition was 
exhausted before our blood. For the first time we retired from the field of battle 
without having conquered ; and we commenced that fatal retreat, im which tie 
unfortunate men who had escaped death in the conflict found their graves in the 
waters of the Elster. Thus perished Poniatowski, the idol of the brave and 
devoted Poles. 

‘On the morning of the 19th the Emperer proceeded to the paiace of the 
King of Saxony. The sovereigns took an affectionate leave of each other. 
The King was inconsolable for the conduct of the Saxon army; the blush of 
shame overspre id his venerable forehead. The Queen and the Princess Augusta 
offered the Emperor every assurance of their friendly feeling : they were alarmed 
at the dangers to which he was exposed, and with uplifted hands, and eyes 
streaming with tears, they supplicated him to depart. The King of Saxony 
threw himself into Napoleon’s arms, calling him his son and his friend, and the 
Emperor tore himself from the embraces of this excellent family, whose con- 
a presented a consolatory picture amidst the many examples of royal turpi- 

ude! 

‘‘ Marat separated from the Emperor at Erfurt, under the pretext that his pre- 
sence at Naples was indispensable for the defence of his kingdom. At the 
advanced posts, on the 22d of October, he had stipulated conventions with Aus- 
tria and England. | will not add a word to this fact. Murat expiated his crime 
by a terrible death: [ respect his misfortune. 

‘“‘ Every day of our retreat was marked by a new engagement. We were 
doomed to reach France only by marching over the bleeding corses of our coun- 
trymen. At Hanau the Imperial Guard, the precious wreck of our valiant grand 
army, gained a victory over the combined Bavarian forces, commanded by Gene- 
ral Wrede. This man, too, had earned all the distinction he was possessed of 
by serving for the space of ten years under the French flag. The E:aperor had 
conferred many favours on Wrede. 

“Oa the 2d of November we entered Mentz, and all our troops crossed the 
Rhine. The Emperor then determined to preceed to Saint Cloud. Only six 


months had elapsed since we quitted that residence, and in that short space of 
time we had lost all—even hope ! !”” 


Several days elapsed before we h 





ad an opportunity of renewing our conversa- 
tions with the Duke de Vicenza, who was so ill as to be compelled to keep his 
room. We visited him regularly ; but the restorative which I had formerly em- 
ployed with success was now no longer at my command. The pleasing recol- 
lections of Russia were exhausted, and I was, of course, anxious to divert the 
mind of the invalid from painful reminiscences 
_ But that knowledge of the heart, that exquisite tact with which the Duke de 
Vicenza was so eminently gifted, enabled him to discern the motives of my 


reserve. 

Holding out his hand to me, he said in a tone of kin 
questions have ceased, 
But I see how it is: 


Iness, ‘I observe that your 
yet I feel assured that your curiosity is not gratified 
you check your curiosity from feelings of consideration 








Tyce Albion. 


towards me. You are reluctant to call back my memory to a period to which I 
cannot revert without pain; yet that period is almost constantly present in my 
thoughts. Profit, therefore, I entreat you, by the faint spark of life which yet 
animates me, and which will ere long be extinct.” end 

“Oh! Duke!” I exclaimed, “I entertain no such gleomy anticipations. On 
our return to Paris I trust we shall frequently have the happiness of enjeying 
your society ; then your health will be improved, and I shall not hesitate to put 
your goodness under contribution.” 

‘* Now or never,” said he sorrowfully. 
away. To me the future has no promise. 
we will resume our favourite subject.”’ 

“ Well!” replied I, with difficulty restraining my tears, ‘“ we shall remain at 
Plombiéres until you depart. If you continue ill our services are at your com- 
mand, and if you get better we will take advantage of every fine day to renew 
our walks and conversations.” 

In mountainous districts the autumn is short. Plombiéres, which had been so 
gay and so full of company on my arrival, was now almost deserted. The birds 
of passage, who had gone thither in quest of healih or pleasure, were rapidly 
taking flight. The season for the waters was past, and we were almost the only 
visitors remaining in Plombiéres; yet how gladly would I have continued there 
the whole winter through, to hear the Duke de Vicenza describe the stirring 
events of the Empire. There were yet many incidents in the career of Napo- 
leon which I wished to hear authentically related. The last acts of the great 
drama were of recent occurrence, and yet I knew them but superficially. 

I was, above all, curious to be made acquainted with that striking period in 
the Emperor's reign, the close of the year 1813, when intrigue and treason were 
hatched under the very eyes of the sovereign, and in the bosom of the capital. 
Who so well qualified as the Minister for Foreign Affairs to furnish me a key to 
the odious machinations which so powerfully contributed to overthrow the impe- 
rial government. 

I wished to accompany the faithful equerry of Napoleon to that said apart- 
ment at Fontainebleau, to which the Duke was one among the few admitted. I[ 
wished to follow him to the Palace of the Tuileries, were, during the Hundred 
Days, the brilliant hopes with which national enthusiasm had inspired the intre- 
pid deserter from Elba vanished like a dream—lI wished to hear the Duke de- 
acribe the dramatic scenes of Malmaison—that fairy palace, whose gilded saloons 
and perfumed gardens, once the abode of taste and happiness, became in 1813 
the temporary jail of the condemned sovereign. 

The Duke’s health gradually improved, and, after a little time, we resumed 
our morning exeursions and our evening conversatious. 

* Do you recolleet at what point I stopped?” said he. 


‘‘T feel that my life is fast ebbing 
Grant me but a few days, and then 





ALLISON’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
[Third Notice. } 
BONAPARTE'S INVASION OF SPAIN. 

As this work has been noticed during its progress, in the manner it so well de- 
serves, we shall merely introduce this massive octavo (which reached us late) 
by the selection of two of its striking passages We shall to day select only 
two passages, but they are of much interest: the first summing up the attempt of 
Napoleon on the crown of Spain; and the last giving a comprehensive view of 
that country, which cannot fail to be more than commonly interesting at this 
moment, when it is the theatre of so important and uncertain a war. 

“In authorising or committing these enormous state crimes, Napoleon and 
France were, in truth, acting in conformity to that moral law of the universe 
which dooms outrageous vice, whether in nations or individuals, to prepare, in the 
efforts which it makes for its present gratification or advancement, the means of 
its ultimate punishment. Napoleon constantly said, and said truly, that he was 
not to be blamed for the wars which he undertuvok ; that he was driven on by ne- 
cessity ; that he was always placed in the alternative of further triumphs or im- 
mediate ruin; that he was, in truth, the head of a military republic, which would 
admit no pause to its dictator in the career of victory. There is no one whoat- 
tentively considers his career but must admit the justice of these observations, 
and absolve him individually, im eonsequence, from much of that obloquy which 
the spectacle of the dreadful and desolating wars in which he was so powerful an 
agent, has naturally produced among mankind. But that just indignation at the 
profuse and unprofitable effusion of blood, which has been erroneously directed 
by a large and influential class in France to the single head of Napoleon, should 
not, on that account, be supposed to he ill founded. Tine feeling is just, the ob- 
ject only of it is mistaken; its true object is that selfish spirit of revelutionary 
aggrandiserment which merely changed its direction, not its character, under the 
military dictatorsbip of the French emperor ; which hesitates at no crimes, pauses 
at no consequences ; which, unsatiated by the blood and suffering which it had 
produced in its own country, sought abroad, under its triumphant banners, the 
means of still greater gratification; and never ceased to urge on its remorseless 
career, tillthe world was filled with its devastation, and the unanimous indignation 
of mankind was aroused for its punishment.” 

We now give the second extract. 

‘The Spanish Peninsula, in which a frightful war was now commencing, and 
where the armies of I’rance and England at last found a permanent theatre of 
combat, has beer distinguished, from the earliest times, by memorable achieve- 
ments, and is illustrated by the exploits of the greatest captains who have ever 
left the impress of their actions on the course of human events. ‘The mighty 
genius of Hannibal there began its career, and, under the walls of Saguntum, 
gave the earliest token of that vast capacity whicli wae soon to shake to its found- 
ation the enduring fabric of Roman power; Scipio Africanus there first revived 
the almost desperate fortunes of the republic, and matured those talents which 
were destined, on a distant shore, to overthrow the fortunes of the inveterate 
enemy of his country; the talents of Pompey, the genius of Cwsar, were ex- 
erted on its plains; a severer struggle than that of Pharsalia awaited the 
founder of the empire on the shores of the Ebro; the desperate contest 
between Christianity and Mahomedanism raged for centuries amidst its 
mountains ; and from their rocks the wave of Mussulman conquest was 
first permanently repelled. Nor has the Peninsula been the theatre, in mo- 
dern times, of less memorable exploits; the standards of Charlemagne have 
waved in its passes; the bugles of Roncesvalles have resounded through 
the world; the chivalry of the Black Prince, the skill of Gonzalvo of Cordova, 
have been displayed in its defence; the genius of Napoleon, the firmness of 
Wellington, have been exerted on its plains ; and, like their great predecessors 
in the wars of Rome and Carthage, these two illustrious chiefs rolled the chariot 
of victory over its surface, and, missing each other, severaily conquered every 
other opponent till their mutual renown filled the wo:ld ; and Europe, in breath- 








less suspense, awaited their conflict on the shore of a distant land. From the 
earliest times, the inhabitants of the Peninsula have beer distinguished by a pe- 
culiarity of inilitary character and mode of conducting war which is very remark- 
able. Inferior to many other nations in the firmness and discipline with which | 
they withstand the shock of battle, they are superior te them all in the readiness 
with which they rally after defeat, and the invincible tenacity with which they 
maintain a contest under circumstances of disaster, where any other people 
would succumb in despair. In vain are their armies defeated and dispersed, are 
their fortresses taken, their plains overrun, their capital subdued : singly, or in 
small bodies, they renew the conflict ; they rally and reunite as rapidly as they 
disperse ; the numerous mountain chains which intersect their country afford a 
refuge for their broken bands; their cities make a desperate, though insulated de- 
fence; and from the wreck of all regular or organised opposition emerges the re- 
doubtable Guerilla warfare. ‘ Pralio victi Carthaginienses,’ says Livy, ‘in ulti- 
mam Hispanie oram, ad oceanum, compulsi erant, disparem autem; quod His- 
pania, non quam Italia modo, sed quam ulla pars terrarum bello reparando aptior 
erat, locorum hominuinque ingeniis. Gens nata instaurandis reparandisque bellis 
brevi replevit exercitum, animosque ad tentandum de integro certamen fecit’ It 
18 a singular fact, strikingly illustrative of the durable influence of common de- 
scent and physical circumstances on national! character through all the varieties of 
tume, religion, and political condition, that the system of warfare thus deemed 
peculiar to Spain, of all nations in the world, in the days of Scipio and Sertorius, 
has eontinued to distinguish its inhabitants without any interruption, to the pre- 
sent time: that it was pursued, without intermission, for eight hundred years in 
their wars with the Moors; formed the leading charaeteristie of the struggle with 
Napoleon; and continues, at this hour, to be the leading feature of the savage 
contest between the aristocratic and democratic parties which has for so many 
years bathed the Peninsula in blood. Durable characteristics of this kind at- 
taching for ages to a nation, though its inhabitants have in the course of them be- 
come the mixed progeny of many different races of mankind, will invariably be 
found to arise from some peculiarity in its pbysical circumstances, which has 
imprinted a lasting impress on all its successive inhabitants. This is,in an es- 
pecial manner, the case with Spain and Portugal. Their serritory differs in many 
important particulars from any in Europe. Physically considered, it belongs as 
much to Africa as Europe ; the same burning sun parches the mountains and dries | 
up the valleys of both; no forests clothe their sides; naked they present their 
arid ironts to the shivering blasts of the north and the burning rays of a tropical sun. | 
Vegetation, in general, spreads in proportion only as irrigation can be obtained ; 
aided by that powerful auxiliary, the steepest mountain sides of Catalonia and 
Arragon are cut into terraces, and clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation 
without it, vast plains in Leon and the Cestiles are almost entirely destitute both 
of cultivation and inhabitants. So extensive, in consequence, are the desert 
tracts of Spain, that the country, viewed from the summit of any of the numer- 
ous mountain ridges with which its inland provinces are intersected, in genera! 
exhibits only a confused ground of barren elevated plains and lofty naked peaks, 
intersected here and there by a few glittering streams fl»wing in deep valleys on 
the margins of which alone are to be seen crops and flocks, and the traces of 
human habitation. The whovle country may be considered as a yast mountainous | 








promontory, which stretches from the Pyrenees to the southward, betweem the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean sea. On the stores of the ridge, to the east and west 
are plains, of admirable fertility, which at no distant period, have been submerged 
by the waves of the sea ; but in the interior an elevated assemblage of mountain 
ridges and lofty desert plains is to be found, in the centre of which Madrid is 
placed in an upland basin, at a height of eighteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. The great rivers, in consequence, flow for the most part to the east am! 
west, in long courses; and are fed by tributary streams, which meander at the 
bottom of ravines of surpassing depths, shut in ofien |.y precipitous banks or very 
steep declivities. Three great chaussées only, viz. thosc leading from Madrid 
Bayonne by the Somo-Sierra pass, that to Valencia, atv! tnat to Barcelona, inter- 
sect this great desert central region ; in every other quarter the roads ase little 
better than mountain paths, uniting together towns built for the most part. on 
the summit of hills, surrounded by walls environed by superb olive woods, Det * 
having little intercourse either with each other er the rest of Europe. It may 
readily be imagined what extraordinary advantagesa country of such natured 
strength and character must afford to insulated and defetisive warfare. In almost 
every quarter it is intersected by long, rocky, and almost inaccessib'e movntain 
chains, which form a barrier between province and province, almost as complete, 
not merely to hostile armies, but even the inhabitants of the country, as tha> 
interposed by the Alpsor the Pyrenees. Branching out from the great chain 
which separates France from Spain, one vast mountain ridge runs to the 
westward, forming, in its course, the Alpine nest and inaccessible retreats 
of Asturias and Gallicia ; while another, s:retching to the eastward, covers,. 
with ite various ramifications, nearly the whole of Catalonia, and encloses, 
in its bosom, the admirable industry and persevering efforts of its hardy 
cultivators. In the interior of the ridges which descend from the crest 
of the Pyrenees to the long vale of the Ebro, are formed the beautiful and um- 
brageous valleys of Navarre and Biscay, where, in mountain fastnesses, anc 
amidst chesnut forests, liberty has for six hundred years diffuse | its blessings, and 
the prodigy has been exhibited, of independeut privileges and democratic equatity 
having been preserved untouched, with all their attendant security and general 
comfort, amidst an otherwise despotic monarchy. Beyond the Ebro, one great 
mountain range, stretching across from the frontiers of Catalonia to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon, forms the almost impassable barrier between the valleys of 
the Tagus and the Douro, and the provinces of Old and New Castile, Leon, and 
Estremadura. Its western extremity has been immortalised in history : it eon- 
tains the ridge of Busaco, and terminates in the rocks of Torres-Tedras. Ane- 
ther, taking its rise from the high grounds which form the western limit of the 
plain of Valencia, extends ina south-westerly direction to Cape St. Vincent, im 
the south of Portugal, and separates, in its course, the outlines of the Tagus amd? 
the Guardiana. A third, also reaching in the same direction across the whole 
country, forms the boundary between the valleys of the Guadiana and the 
Guadalquivir, under the name of the Sierra-Morena; divides the provinee of 
New Castile from that of Andalusia; and bas been immortalised by the wander- 
ings of the hero of Cervantes: while a fourth, detached by itself in the southern 
extremity of the Peninsula, forms the romantic mountains of ltonda, whose sum- 
mits, wrapped in perpetual snow, w.thstand the genial sun which ripens oranges 
and citrons, and all the productions of Africa on their sides. Two great and nek 
alluvial plains alone are te be found in Spain, the character of whose inhabicants 
differs from that of all the rest of the Peninsula: in the first of which, amidst 
water-melons, luxuriant harvests, and all the richest gifts of nature, the castanet» 
and evening dances of the Valencians recall the unforsceing gaiety of tropical 
regions ; while, in the second, tbe indolent habits, fiery charucter, and impetuous 
disposition of the Anda‘usians, attest, amidst myrtle thickets, the perfume of 
orange groves, and the charms of a delicious climate, the undecaying influence of 
Moorish blood and Arabian descent. Spain has never been remarkable for the 
number or opulence of its towns : Madrid, Cadiz, Valencia, Barcelona, and Bilboa, 
the largest of which, after the capital, does not contain above eighty thousand in- 
habitants, alone deserve the name of cities.* But it has in every age been dis 
tinguished beyond any other country recorded in history, by the unconqueratle 
resolution with which their inhabitants have defended their walls, even under 
circumstances when taore prudent courage would have abandoned the contest im 
despair. The heart of every classical scholar has thrilled at the fate of Numan- 
tia, Saguntum, and Astapa, whose heroic defences preferred perishing, with 
their wives and children, in the flames, to surrendering to the hated dominion of 
the stranger; and the same character has descended to the descendants in moderm 
times. With invincible resolution Barcelona held out for its rights and privile- 
ges, after Europe had adjusted its strife at Utrecht, and England, with perfidious 
policy, had abandoned her Peninsular allies to the arms of their enemies. The 
double siege of Saragossa, the heroic defence of Gerona, the obstinate stand at 
Roses, have put the warriors of northern Europe to the blush, for the facility 
with which they surrendered fortresses to the invader, incomparably stronger and 
better provided with arms and garrison; while Cadiz, alone of al! Europearm 
towns, successfully resisted the utmost efforts of the spoiler, and, after a fruit- 
less siege of two years, saw the arms even of Napoleon roll back. The peculiar 
political constitution of the Spanish monarchy, and the revolutions which its 
inhabitants have uadergone in the course of ages, have beer as favourable to the 
maintenance of a defensive and isolated internal, as they were prejudicial to the 
prosecution of a vigorous external warfare by its government. Formed by 
the amalgamation, at various times, of many different nations, of separate 
descent, habits, and religion, it has never yet attaingd the vigour and unity of 
a hemegeneous monarchy’ Its inhabitants are severed from each other, 
not ouly by desert ridges or rocky sierras, but by original separation of race and 
inveterate present animosity. The descendants of the ancient inhabitants of the 
Spanish soil are there, mingled with the children of the Goth, the Vandal, and 
the Roman; with the faithlessness of Moorish, or the fire of Arabian deseent. 
These different and hostile races have never thoroughly amalgamated with each 
other : for many centuries they maintained separate and independent governments, 
and kept up prolongee and bloody warfare with each other; and when, at length, 
they all yielded to the arms and the fortune of Ferdigand and Isabella, the central 
government neither ecquired the popular infusion nor the inherent energy which 
is necessary to mould ont of such discordant materials a vigorous state. The 
example of Great Britain, where the various and hostile races of the Britons, the 
Danes, Scots, and Normans, have been, at length blended into one united amd 
powerful monarchy, proves that such an amalgamation is possible; that of Ire- 
land, where the Saxon and the Gael are still in fierce and ruimous hostility with 
each other, that it is one of the most difficult of political problems. Withont the 
freedom of the English constitution, which unites them by the powerful bond 
of experienced benefits and participated power, or the erushing vigour of the- 
Russian despotism, which hold them close in the bands of rising conquest,.it 1s 
hardly possible to give to such a mixed race the vigour of homogeneous de- 
scent. In Spain this had never been attempted. The Arragonese were jealous 
of the Catalunians; the Castilians despised the Valencians ; the Gallicians 
even were at variance with the Asturians; and the freeborn mountaineers 
of Navarre and Biscay had their local antipathies ; while all the inhabitants of 
the north regarded as an inferior race the natives of Grenada and Andalusia, 
where Moorish conquest had degraded the character, and Moorish blood con- 
taminated the descent of the people ; and where, amidst orange groves, evening 
serenades, and bewitching forms, the whole manly virtues were thought to be 
fast wearing out under the enervating influence of ap African sun. But while 
these circumstances were destructive to the external vigour and consideration of 
the Spanish monarchy, they were, of all others, those best calculated to enable 
its inbabitauts, when deprived of their central government and left to their own 
guidance, to oppose a furmidable resistance to the invader. When deprived of 
the directions of their sovereign, the provinces of Spain did not feel themselves 
powerless, nor did they lose hope because it was abandoned by those who were 
their natural protectors; Society, when resolved into its pristine elements, stil? 
found wherewithal to combat; the provinces, when loosened or severed from 
each other, separately maintained the contest. Electing juntas of government, 
and enrolling forces on their own account, they looked as little beyond their owm 
limits as the Swiss peasants, in former times, did beyond the mountain ridges 
which formed the barriers of their happy valleys. If this singular oblivion of 
external events, and concentration of all their energies on local concerns, was 
destructive in the endto any combined plan of operatioas, and effectually prevented 
the national strength from being hurled, in organised and concentrated MN&sses, 
against the enemy, it was eminently favourable, i the first instance, to the efforts 
of tumultuary resistance, and led to the assumption of arms, and the contina- 
ance of the conflict, under circumstances when a well-informed central govern- 
ment, would probably bave resigned it 1 despair. Defeats in one quarter did 
not lead to submission in another; the occupation of the capital, the fortresses, 
the military lines of communication, was not decisive of the fate of the coun- 
try ; as many victories required to be gained as there were cities to be captured 
or provinces subdued ; and, like the Anglo-Saxons, in the days of the English 
heptarchy, t..y fought resolutely in their separate districts, and rose up again Mm 


| arms when the invader had passed on to fresh theatres of conquest.” 





¢ “ Madrid contained, in 1808, 199,000 inhabitants ” 





Sumutacy. 


The following anecdote, illustrative of the character of the late Judge Par- 
sons, is, both in thought and language, sublime. A gentleman by the name of 
Tine, had been concerned in a duel; the ball of his antagonist struck his watch, 
and remained there. It thus saved his life. The watch was afterwards exhibit 
ed with the ball remaining in it, ina company where Judge Parsons was present 
It was observed by several, that it wus a valuable watch. ‘ Yes,” said Parsens; 
“very excellent; it has kept Time from Eternity.” 

The Diamond a Vegetable.—A leticr was read at the British Asaeciaminss 
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‘ Liverpool, ftom Sir David Brewster, on a curious optical phenoinenon that had 
securred in the construction of a diagonal lens. He had employed Mr. Pritchard 
te make a very sinall plane convex lens. The diamond, previous to working, had 
ad the appearauce of internal brilliaucy ; but, after being polished, it presented 
a “eries of stratified shades, which rendered it useless for the required purpose 
ua muiute examination of this phenomenon, it appeared that these different 
shades occurred in regular strata, each section being about one hundredth part of 
au inch, and each stratum having a different focus, and being of different degrees 
of hardness and specific gravity. The inferences drawn from the facts were, 
that the diamond was of vegetable substance, and that i's parts must have been 
held in solution and subjected to different degrees of pressure at different stages 
of its existence. On the contrary, had it been, as generally believed, subject to 
the laws of crystallization, its crystals must necessarily have been homogeneous. 

’ The president of the section said he entirely concurred in the views of the wri- 

. ter. He added, it could as easily be proved that carbon in the state of diamonds 
was of vegetable origin as that coal was, and that in its pristine state it must have 
beea soft, like amber or guin. 

A. writer in a periodical called The Lounger, contends that if the supreme 
4 court is tu be celled the Queen’s Bench, by the same rule kingdom ought to be 
. converted into queendom. But he goes on to state (and not without reason) ** the 

fact.is that the word ‘king’ is expressive merely of the office and power of the 
executive magistrate. Thus England, though governed by a Queen—a word 

Syuerely used to express her sex—is still a kingdom, and the supreme court should 

‘still be called King’s Bench ; the words *‘ King’s Bench’ and, ‘kingdom’ being 

siandard names, not depending upen the sex of the presiding power.” 


® 


Captain Wall, the only surviving son of the late ‘‘ Governor Wall,” arrived at 
the Hotel du Nord Boulogne, lately, by the Emerald steamer from London, accom- 
panied by a lady, his cousin and nearest relation. On Monday he complained of 
being unwell, and professional aid was immediately called in; but his case was 
pronounced hopeless, and the Captain who was labouring under the effects of 
delirium tremens, shortly afterwards expired. 


The Country Church.—It was a simple scene, and where was its charm! I 
have heard that those who have crossed the ocean, and seen the tombs of buried 
jiatelle ct in England's great metropolis, and gazed on the ruins of fallen great- 
ness in luxurious Italy, and pondered on the Eastern pyramids towering over a 
handful of dust, in the midst of the lofiy speculations incident m such scenes, 
would revert to the place of their early worship, and the thought of it would 
come like the gushing of a cool stream over the soul. What is the charm! 
Answer, simple, untaught nature, for the voice can ouly rise from thee. 

Ded, not long ago, at Pubble, near Newtownstewart, aged 92, Mr. David Ross. 
He had 15 children, 87 grand-children, and twenty-four great grand-children ; 
soral 126. 

The Greeks paint their dead ; and as they generally carry the corpse to inter- 
ment uncovered, I have frequently seen them, says a modern traveller, looking 
much more rosy than they ever did in life. 

A TEMPEST. 
** What noise, sirrab’s that!" asked a friend of Argyle, 
~* The wind surely—yes, raging faster.” 
* The wind wot you hear,” quoth the man with a smile, 
“Ts Miss Campbell, Sir, blowing up master.” 
“The Thistle vacant by the death of the Marquess of Queensbury will be given 
fo the Marquess of Breadalbane. 

Eiegant Compliment.—There scarcely ever was a finer compliment paid to a 
lacy, than that which Dean Swift addressed to a wife, who was always praising her 
iausband :—- 

‘** You always are making a god of your spouse, 
But that neither reason nor conscience wllows ; 
Perhaps you think "tis in gratitude due 

And you adore him because he adores you. 
Your argument’s weak and so will you find, 
For you by this rule, must adore all mankind.” 


Suconics.— Vo kiss ladies’ hands after their lips, as some do, is like little boys, 














who after they eat the apple, fall to the paring, out of love they have to the apple. 
— Selden. 


The Scotchman’s Call.—A young clergyman of Scotland, being about to leave | 
the scene of his orthodox labour for another settlement, called on an old lady be- 
Songing to his congregation, to say farewell, and to thank her for the kindness he 


| 


When the full grown thief is hanged, do we not sometimes forget that he was 
the child of misery and vice: born for the gallows, uursed for the halter! Did 
we legislate a little more for the cradle, might we not be spared some pains for 
the hulks!—New Monthly. 


Kmpervial Parliament, 


EXCLUSION OF JEWS FROM MUNICIPAL COUNCILS. 
House of Commons, Dec. 4. 

The motion being that the House should go into Committee on the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Baines for relieving Quakers and Muravians from taking the de- 
claration of a belief in Christianity, imposed by the Municipal Act on officers 
elected under that Act. 

Mr, GROTE moved an instruction to the Committee, ‘‘ that they have power 
to extend the relief afforded by the bill to persons of all religious denomina- 
tio: He said— ‘ 

A .. ry strong feeling prevailed amongst his constituents with respect to the 
intolerance of the present law, especially wien, by that law, -hey saw gentlemen 
of the Jewish persuasion excluded. He appevled to the Honourable Members 
preseut whether the Jews, who within the last two or three years had discharged 
the duties of High Sheriffs of London had not filled thuse offices with as much 
honour and credit to themselves as any of their predecessurs ! He contended 
that Jews, as wellas other dissenters from the Church of Eugland, ought to be 
admitted to municipal offices. In fact, he could not conceive upon what ground 
the Member fur Leeds could oppose his proposition. He waited with impa- 
tience to hear it; for he cid not want to go one step further than did the same 
Hon. Member’s Bill in 1836. By excepting Jews from his present bill, that 
Hon. Member, in his opinion, degraded his bill from being a bill of principle 
and justice, to one of special grace and favour. 

Mr. GORING seconded the motion for the instruction. 

Sir James DUKE bore testimony to the high respectability of Mr. Salo- 
mons and Mr. Montefiore, his predecessor and successor 10 the office of Sheriff. 

Mr. PATTISON supported the motion. 

Mr LANGDALE and Sir GEORGE STRICKLAND opposed it, on the 
ground that the extension of the favour tothe Jews would endanger the success 
of the bill elsewhere. 

Sir ROBT. INGLIS said that the personal respectability of Mr. Salomons 
and Mr. Montetiore should not induce the House to violate a great principle— 

The principle he contended for, was that of eacluding those who did not 
profess to belong to their common Christianity from any share in the govern- 
ment of Eug!aud. They were very different propositions, that of releving frem 
disabilities those who dissented from the Church of England. and relieving 
those who dissented from Christianity. He ins:sted that the latier description ot 
persons should not legislate for that Christianity in which they did not be- 
lieve. Those who supported a contrary proposition forgot that they were called 
there to consult upon matters connected with and in detence of ** the Church.” 
To this it might be said that persons had been admitted who were not interested 
in the Church ; but still none bad been admitted who did not at least profess 
themselves Chiistians. He could assure Hon. Members that the admission of 
Jews would te against the feelings of the country. For himself, le had always 
opposed the intreduction of Jews into that House, and he »hould continue to 
do so. , 

Mr. CUTLAR FERGUSSON remarked, that Sir Robert Inglis always op- 
posed measures whose object was to dv away with intolerance. For his part, 
with the greatest respect for Christianity, he saw no objection to admitting per- 
sons of the Jewish persuasion to offices the duties of which they were capable 
of discharging 

Mr. KEMBLE spoke against, and Mr. G. F. YOUNG for tle motion. 

Capt PECHELL said, that when Mr. Salomous first went down to canvass 
Shoreham, there was much prejudice against him on account of bis religion; 
but during the progress of his canvass the prejudice wore away,and he had a 
very good chance of being elected. 

Sic CHARLES BUKRELL said that Mr. Salomons did not receive the 
vote of a clergyman or gentleman. He was supported by a certain class of 
electors, whose votes were obtained he would not say how. 

Mr. O'CONNELL thought the fact mentioned by Sir Charles Burrell any- 
thing Lat credisable iv the Shoreham constituency. He was against the p:tiful 
mode of legislating bair by hair, and bit by bit—- 

He would admit ali persons into office without any religious test. 





He did not 


had experienced from her. ‘ And sae yere gaun to leave us,” said the old lady, | ‘now any thing so derogatory to Christianity as that religious tests and oaths 


~ weel, | wash ye God's blessing ; ye've been a sober, staid, discreet young mon; | should be mace a mere road to office 


aad {doubt nae yell hae your reward. And where are ye about to settle !”— 
“ The Lord has called me to labour in a distant part of the vineyard,” replied 
the clergyman, ‘* |] have got the Parish of ** Aye,” said the lady, and may 
he ye'll get a litle mair steepened where ye're gaun !'’—‘' Why, yes, | expect a 





small increase in emolument certainly.”—** At weel, I thought sae,” retorted | ly bis own religious opinions, 
the old dame, *‘if it had nae been the case, the Lord might hae called long | of others. 


eneugh and loud eneugh befure ye would have heard his voice.” 
¢Freach worsen dress better than any other women in the world; and no won 
der, far their Whole souls are in the cause, and the best part of every day is spent 
ao choosing, trying, comparing, criticising—a cap, a bonnet, or a gown. 
Caution.—The will of Governor Blatchett, of Plymouth, (Mass.) proved in 
2783, contains the following singular and somewhat amusing clause :—*'J desire 


| 
| 


There was no sanctity about such oaths; 
and the flippancy with which the awful ceremony was gone through was any 
thing but creditable to religion or conducive to religious feelings. True reh- 
gious feeling consisted in dving justice to everybody, in not allowing re'igion to 
interfere with the functicns of any man, but leaving every man to entertain free- 
They had no mgbt to scan the religious opinions 
There were gentlemen of different persuasions in that House; but 
it was no part of the duties of that House to inquire into the religious opinions 
of any individual. They must look if a man’s conduct were such as to eatitle bim 


| to the enjoyment of civil rights, the more conscientious such a man was in re- 


fusing to ovtain those rights by means inconsistent with his conscience, and 
thereny of depriving himself of civil benefits, the more repugnant such a man 
was to taking oaths, the more would he in his opinion be entitled to confidence. 
Instead, theielore, of shutting the doors to office against such men, they ought 


my body to be kept so long as it may not be offensive, and that one of my toes | to open them wide. 


or fingers may be cut off, to secure a certainty of my beingdead. I further re- 


Mr. HUME charged Sir Robert Inglis with inconsistency in supporting a bill 


«juest my dear wife, that as she has been troubled with an old fool, she will not | which did away with religious disabilitiee :n India, while be maintained them 


think of marrying a second.” 


ON THE SABBATH MORNING. A SONNET. 
With silent awe I bail the sacred morn, 
‘That slowly wakes while all the fields are still ! 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne ; 

A graver murmur gurgles from the rill, 

And echo answers softer from the hill; 
And softer sings the lianet from the thorn; 

‘fhe skylark warbles in a tone less shrill. 
Hail, light serene! hail, sacred Sabbath moru! 
The rooks float silent by, in airy drove ; 

The sun a placid yellow lustre throws ; 
The gales, that lately sighed along the grove, 

Have bushed their downy wings in dead repose ; 
The hovering rack of clouds forgets .o move ; 


’ 


So smiled the day when the first morn arose! 


BY DR. LEYDEN, 


#ulisiment Extraordinary.—On Tuesday last the sergeant of the 20th Regi- 
sent of Foot, stationed at Newbury, enlisted at Hungerford a fine looking youth. 
4du taking him before Mr. Robinson, the surgeon, at Speenhamland, on Wednes- 
clay morning, for examination, he hesitated to undress, upon which Mr. Robinson 
remonstrated with him, which led to the declaration that he was a woman. 
-* Impossible,” said Mr. Robinson, ** | must have proof ;” on which the recruit 
Jax bare Avs breast. The truth at once burst upon Mr. Robinson's mind, and 
she supposed youth took her departure. Afterwards, to keep the game alive, :he 
existed into the 76:h and the 96th Regiments, parties of both being also sta- 
toned at Newbury. The heroine is a native of Oxford. 

Ancient Punishments.—The Whirligig.—Forme:ly, 
very common punishment for trifling offences by suttlers, Jews, bawling women, 
«ud such offenders, was the whirligig—a kind of circular wooden cage turned on 





s pivot, and when set in motion, whirled round with such amazing velocity, that 
che delinquent soon became extremely sick. 


| 


said Captain Grose, a | 


in England. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL entirely concurred in the principle of the amend- 
ment ; but would support Mr. Baines in resisting the amendment, if that gentle- 
man thought that it would be an injury to bis till 

Mr BAINES feit very highly bououred by the opinions expressed by Lord 
Jobo Russell He was not inclined to extend the relief proposed by his bill to 
others than Quakers and Moravians. He thought it highly desirable that the 
Jews shou'd obtain relief; but in justice to the persons interested in this bill, he 
must oppose the amendment. 


The House divided— 
For Mr. Grote’s amendment - - - - 156 
Against it - . . - : - - 172 
Majority - : - - - 16 


The House went intoa Cummittee on the Bill, the second clause of which, 
on the mution of Mr. BAINES, was amended, so as to include Separatists. 
The other clauses were agreed to, without alteration. 


WILLS. 

Sir EDWARD SUGDEN, delivered a very Jong speech in support of a mo- 
tion for leave to bringin abill to suspend the operation of the Wills Act for 
three months after the close of the present year. Asreported. Sir Edward's 
speech is scarcely intelligible ; but it would seem that he objects to nearly every 
enactment in the new bili for regulating the disposel of property by will. 

Su JOHN CAMPBELL opposed the motion. He thought that Sir Edward 
Sugven, with all bis ability and undoubted knowledge of the subject on which be 

che, could not have succeeded in making himself understood by the House 
It was most unreasonable that Sir Edward should expect to suspend the opera- 


Sf 


tion of a law, | ecause he differed in opinion with the able lawyers who bad framed 


Incombustible Thatch.—It has been proved by repeated experiments that straw, 


saturated with a solution of lime, or 


common whitewash, 1s incombustible 
r es ’ . . } ’ j 

tilis inctis of great unportance to the rural population, especially as thatch ts 
Shus uot Only rendered fire proof, but much more durable. 


has been tried, but being soluble, the rain destroys its virtues. 


Anecdote of the Queen.—During the time that her Majesty, while Princess | 


Victoria, was residing at Claremont, she was much in the habit of taking walks 
with her illustrious mother in the neighbourhood, to enjoy views of the fine coun 
acy which surrounded Esher. In one of these excursions, while walking in a 
Seautiful aud shady lane not far from the park, they found themselves close to 
an encampment of the Egyptian tribe, and had not long been in sight be- 
fore the youthful Princess was addressed by a bright-eyed girl with the 
easual words * Teil your fortune my dear ; you were born to good luck ; you shall 
daave a lord across the seas now ; you shall have seven children and a carriage to 
rude in,” the poor girl li Ue knowing at the time to whom she addressed herself 
-—The Princess was proceeding with the Duchess of Kent, when the gurl aske 
ner fora trifle to assist her poor mother, who was very ill; 
uche! by the cry of 


witha heart ever 
t poverty, Our interesting Queen quickly desired to be con- 
sucted to the poor woman, whomthey found extended on a hard and comfortless 
ved, suffering much. After leaving a donation they departed ; but 
morung, notwithstanding its being aday of drizzling rai, saw the charitalle 


young i rincess at the gipsys encampment, followed by an attendant carrying 


Selighted when the poor woman presented her with a beautiful. though swarthy 
Jnfeut, which had been born during the night. The Princess, after requesting 
be litde etranger might be christened by the name of her atien lant Walter, left 
them amidst showers ef blessings from the tribe. 

saung lady inthe neighbourhood by the gipsy, who was hired to sit for her pic 
at. 


A solution of alum | 


| a Committee. 


the following | 


eiankets, warm clothes, a black bonnet, food, &c. and appeared in no sinall degrce 


This story was related to a| late in the s¢ ssion, 


it. The otjections he had urged would have been properly put forward when 


ihe measure was discussed in Committee, but they were now quite out of 
place. S.r John considered the law an excellent measure— 

It he were mistaken in this opinion, he should despair of any act of legisla- 
tion ever proving satisfactory. What was the history of this act, both as to its 
principles and its main enactments! It was recommended by the Ecclesiastical 
Coimmissioners, consisting of several Bishops, with all the heads of the Courts 
and eminent lawyers in Westminster Hall, and also Ecclesiastical Judges. [t 
was d:awu up by Mr. Tyrre!l; and, when printed, it was circulated amongst all 
the eminent conveyancers in the county who were solicited to make sugges- 
tions, atid from whom much valuable information was obtained. This was in 
1834, when the bill was read a first and eecond time. ‘That House was not co: - 
sidered a fit place for the discussion of such a subject; and it was reterred to 
Notwithstanding the cheers amidst which Sir Edward Sugden 
had concluded, the wisdom of this course was obvious, for he would ask 
whether those who had cheered had been able to foliow him through hie speech 1 
All the lawyers in the House were named upon that Committee, which sat 
for several days, and went threugh the bill clause by clause. He regretted that, 
not being then in the House, they had not the advantage of Sir Edward's assis- 
tance. In 1835 the bill was again introduced: it was read a first and second 
time, and Sir James Graham assisted in framing it. When Sir R. Peel was 
| In power, the then Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, approved of the bill, and ex- 

pressed himself ready to bring it forward in the Lords; but he thought that, 

| as it bad never passed the Commons, it had better go through there first. It 
was approved of by Sir F. Pollock, Sir W. Follett, Sergeant Jackson, Dr. Le 
froy, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Hogg, and all the eminent lawyers, who in Committee 
} went through the bill clause by clause. {‘* Hear, hear?""]_ All the controver'ed 
| points alluded to Ly Sir Edward Sugden had been by them discussed and 
overruled, and, after that, should the bill not go into operation because Sir 
Edward alone objected tow? The bill then went up to the lords; but, being 
it was postponed. In 1836 it was into the 


introduced 


| Upper House by Lord Langdale, who entirely approved of it; and referred to 





Denman, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Avinger. They considered the bill; but 
net having made up their minds, and requiring time for further consideration, it 
did not then pass. It was again introduced by Lord Langdale in 1837, and was 
sent tu a Committee composedof all the Law Lords of the House, and was 
returned in the same state in which it had p d the C It was read 
a third time, and received the Royal assent of the young Queen Victoria. 

Sir John Campbell reaily hoped thatthe House and the country would have 
confidence in the united opinions of Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir William Fol- 
lett, and Lords Lyndhurst, Langdale, and Brougham; and it would be well for 
Sir Edward Sugden bimself to remember, that though a great lawyer, he was 
not the only great lawyer in the land. 

Sir EDWARD SUGDEN said he would not divide the House, being satis- 
fied with having stated his opinion on the subject. The operation of the law 
would show whether he was right or wrong. 

The motion was negatived without a division. 

———a 


CANADA—IMPORTANT EXAMINATION. 


{From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. } 
The United States, 


vs. 

Samuel B. Chase. 

Samuel B Chase, late a Major of the Navy Island forces, was yesterday 
arrested by Dr. George Brown, one of the Deputy Marshals, on a charge of set 
ting on foot and devising the means for a military expedition, to be carried on 
from the United States, against a foreign power with which the United States 
are at peace. 

The defendant was brought before Justice Slade for examination. H. W. 
Rogers, Esq. District Attorney, conducted the case on the part of the U. States, 
and Messrs. George P. Barker, and Seth C. Hawley, Esqs. on the part of the 
defendant. 

At the outset, a question was raised as to the jurisdiction of a Justice of the 
Peace, in cases of the violations of the laws of the United States.—This was 
after some argument, waived, and the first witness calied. 

Alexander R. Galloway, affirmed, after being cautioned by Counsel for de- 
fendant to the rights of witnesses as to self crimination, that he resides in 
Buffalo, keeps bouse, knows defendant, and has seen him often for ten days 
past in the street, at the Eagle ‘Tavern, and the Fulton House on the Terrace. 

The witness was asked by the acting U_ S. Attorney if he bad seen Major 
Chase at any meeting held at the Fulton House? 

Mr. Barker again cantioned the witness as to his rights uf non-committal, 
and upon his refusing to answer, Mr. Rogers contended that the question did 
not come within the rule of evidence in such cases. 

Mr. Barker brought forward the case of the People vs. Nather, and the cele- 
brated Burr trial. The Court decided in favour of the witness’ right of refusal. 

Benjsmin Holt being sworn, said he knew uothing of the preferred charge. 

Joseph Ganoung being sworn, was instructed as to his rights as witness. 
He said he betieved he understood it pretty well. Said he resides at Niagara, 
Niagara county, N Y., had been there three months, off and on, and more than 
a week in this city. Stops at the Fulton House—knows defendant—has seen 
him on Navy Island, and at meetings at the Fulton House, which he had at- 
tended. (Here witness was again apprized of his rights, and warned against 
giving evidence to couvict himself, but he thought they done nothing out of the 
way.) 

He said they both (witness and Major Chase) had been there—they got to- 
gether in a room in the second story to taik—ihat the Major said be would go 
to Canada if we would go with him. ‘The Major wanted to cross in boats, the 
rest chose to cross on the ice. In the former case they were to cross at Black 


Rock. 

Mr. Rogers—‘‘ How manv men were to go ?"” 

Witness— No particular number. Major Chase asked me if I would go, and 
[I told tim [ would. Chase said he had arms, guns, powder, &c. in readiness. 
At these meetings Major Chase was talked of as commander, but designated ty 
no title, only that he was called Major, as he had beld that rank on Navy 
Island. 

The plan wasto cross over, and keep the ground if they could, or come back, 
if beaten. They were to go to Niagara and open the jail—take old Kirby, 
(Major K.) and burn bis Louse, and assist the patriots. 
, the goods out of a store at Waterloo, 
lick the tories—hbe ca'culated to go too 

The meetings (at Fulton House) were aitended by about twenty persons— 
were secret—and Major Chase at the head. 
secresy. 





Before Justice Slade, Monday, P.M. 


We calculated to take 
Witness said they were a going over to 


They were under an injunction of 
Major © told me to keep it stil!, and administered an oath to me not 
to reveal the proceedings under penalty of death !—had not seen their arms 

Cross-vx «nined.—Came from Canada—used to residein Pickering, U 
and previously at Amherst, in Eriecounty, where he lumbered. 
father. 


oe 
Family at wife's 
Came from Canada to Niagara Falls three months ago, went upon Navy 
lsland—was off and on there while occupied by the Patriots. 

At a meeting at the Fulton House, Major Chase took me out—asked me if I 
was willing to join then and go to Canada—said he wanted to get a company to 








go—asked if 1 would swear in the presence of Almighty God to keep the secret 
—gave him ny name on a piece of paper, and considered myself enlisted to go— 
no bible used to administer the oath. ‘This was a week ago—had seen prisoner 
every night since butone. Anothernight, Major C. said he was going to Canada, 
and wantedus to go with him. Something talked over about arms and guns and 


ammunition too. Would not swear explicitly that the Major termed it a military 
expedition. 


[ Witness said he did not know as he ought to answer all the questions, but con- 
cluded to go on. ] 

He saw no arms to speak of,—did’nt know where they were. There wasa 
good deal of talk on the subject. There was a paper with names signed to it— 
gave a piece of paperwith his name on it, so that the Major might consider him 
one to go to Canada. 

‘The Oath was long—most as Freemason’s oath.—Could'nt remember words 


He swore before Almighty God to keep this expedition to Canada secret, under 
penalty of death. 


| 
| 








Question by defendant's counsel—“ Are you acquainted with Col. Worth ?” 

Question objected to on the ground of irrelevancy. 

Mr. Barker said he wished to show that the witness had been induced to give 
testimony. 

Witness spid,—have seen Col. Worih-—had no conversation about testify- 
ing, nor had Col. W. asked him if he would tc stify—had done no business since 
he came into the city—had paid his board with his own money, bad received no 
promise of pay or money. Col. Worth sent for him, tuld him that the expedition 
was wrong, andthat the Canadians would retaliate, and come over and burn But- 
falo, and asked who the men were that were engaged in it. 
clear him—did’nt know but he should be prosecuted. 

Had received money of General Randall for looking up some cannon. Gene- 


ral Randall said 1f witness would find them he would pay him for his time, and 
did so 


Nobody promised to 


(This information was elicited by questions put by defendant's counsel, for the 
purpose of proving that the witness had been hired, bribed or suborned. } 

Cross examined by the defendant.—Defendant aswed, if witness did not under- 
stand that this force was for the protection of the frontier! No, you said it would 
be the best plan to cross in boats at Black Rock ; Mr. Galloway, (the first witness) 
said he would cross on the ice or not at all—he wouldn't go over and commit a 
little damned crime, burn two or three houses, and come back again. You was 
| the man to give the plan, you said you could raise two or three hundred men. 
I considered the oath binding when I took it, and until I asked Esq. Slade about 
| it, last night, at the American Hotel. 

(Esq. S. explained, that the witness had asked his opinion, and that he had told 


| him that an extra judicial oath, taken under such circumstances, he should not 
consider binding. } 





Mr. Rogers resumed the examination-- Witness heard a man tell Major Chase 
he could furnish fifty men, each witha brace of pistols anda musket. One man 
was to be over every ten—Major Chase to be the Commander—to have arms 
when we started. ‘The Major said be couldn't set the time until men returned 
from Canada. The fifty men were tocome from Clarence Hollow, and sleighs were 
ready to bring them. I (witness) calculated to go with them, and do now if 
the 


oO 
go. 


Vm. Fry sworn—Keeps the Fulton House; knows Chase—been there several 
times within a week—heas not seen him at meetings there—not been in himself 
Three meetings had been held. One night wentto the room, handed in a lamp, 
but didnot join. Dont know what was the character wr purpose of the meetings 
—not invited in —room engaged by Mr. Stevens, one of his boarders. 

Cross-examined— Meetings were secret, not more so than is often the case, 
when men call for a room to transact private business 

Cutting G. Stevens sworn— Boards at the Fulton House ; been in the city two 
or three weeks ; from New H-mpshire ; engaged the room 
meetings ; room not engaged for Chase ; Chase was there. 

[At this stage of the proceedings, a motion was made by defendant's counsel, 
that witness be furnished with counsel, to advise him what questions he might 


safely answer, and the examination was adjourmed until 9 o’clock to morrow, at 
the Court House. } 








; was present at the 


FROM THE FRONTIER 
We have nothing further from the frontier on which we can place any depenc- 
ence. Thedisbanding of Van Rensselaer's vagabonds at French Creek is con- 
firmed ; their whole number is said not to have exceeded 250. 
The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of the 24th ult., mentions that Moses C 


| 
| 
| 


, 4 Committee, upon which sat the Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, Lord | Nickerson had been examined before Justice Slade on the preceding day on a 
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similar to that brought against Major Chase, connected with the same 
pore oy The examination was to have been continued on the 24th. Nothing 
had as yet been elicited, varying materially from the evidence as reported in the 
case of the Major. 

The following are the latest exploits, received by the northern mail of yester- 
day from Detroit. 

Attempted Invasion of Upper Canada.—About the 13th of the month the 
military authorities here received information that an expedition was on foot, 
designed to invade Canada. Some developements which were made on Satur- 
day morning, led to the belief that an attempt would be made that night, and the 
deputy marshals and assistants were posted in the principal avenues leading to the 


ity. 

About 8, P. M. it was reported that several hundred men had assembled at 
Comstock’s tavern, on the lake shore, 8 miles from town, and Col. Worth im- 
mediately started with the small force of regulars and four volunteer Compemes 
under his command, to intercept them. When within 200 yards of Comstock’s, 
the road was found to be barrricaded by a rail fence and other obstacles. 

These were immediately removed—the cry was raised among those assembled 
at the tavera, ‘the regulars are coming !’—-and these gallant invaders of Cana- 
da mostly fled. About 150 took to the ice on the lake with their teams. They 
were pursued, but having some 2 or 300 yards the start, were not overtaken. 
They, however, left left a howitzer and swivel, which were taken possession of. 

The night was piercingly cold, and it was feared that the men on the lake 
would perish ; but toward norning they began to return, some of them frost-bit- 
ten, and all heartily disgusted with the enterprize they had undertaken. Not a 
man, so far as can be ascertained, succeeded in getting into Canada. They were 
almost exclusively from this country. They had no leaders, and were ail provi- 
ded with arms mn é ret . 

It is deserving of remark, that every fact elicited in the examination of Major 
Chase, has been confirmed to the letter. 

And yet Another.—On last Friday night the arsenal at Batavia was broken 
open, avd 75 kegs, containing about 1700 lbs. of powder, were stolen, 
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REPORT, FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF UPPER CANADA, ON THE 
STATE OF THE PROVINCE. 
The Select Committee appointed to enquire into and report upon the state of the 
Province, have agreed to the following Report : 

The point of time in which this subject of enquiry has been submitted, is be- 
yond comparison the most important to the future interests of its inhabitants of 
any that has occurred since Canada came underthe dominion of the British 
Crown. : 

Some measures of adecisive character must, of necessity, be proposed in 
England, in consequence of recent events in this and the Lower Province ; and 
upon the nature of those measures it depends whether Upper Canada is to be 
retained as a portion of the British Dominions, and whether its inhabitants can 
look forward with confidence to a continuance of peace, and to the preservation 
of their present form of Government. 

In this very remarkable period in our history, the Legislature has been suddenly 
convened in order to receive from His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, an 
account of the suppression of an insurrection which was formidable in these 
several respects, viz. :—That it was not on account of any particular grievance 
or complaint, but had for its direct and avowed object the total subversion of tne 
Government by an armed force, and the introduction of a democratic Constitution 
—that among its leaders there were several Members of the House of Assembly 
—that efforts had been used te procure simultaneous risings in other parts of the 
Province and not without considerable success, in the District of London—that the 
whole movernent was clearly intended to be in co-operation with the rebellion which 
had broken out in the adjoining Province—and that the insurgents reckoned 
upon foreign aid in their desperate enterprize, and not without reason, as eveuts 
have proved. 

By the prompt measures taken by his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor—by 
the zealous and faithful services of the Militia—and the active exertions of people 
of all ranks and stations, this rebellion was speedily suppressed ; and although 
many hundreds of the rebels were actually in arms in this District, and in the 
District of London, it was happily suppressed almost without loss, on the part 
of her Majesty's loyal Subjects. 

It is indeed evident that treasonable movements which had been long planned, 
and which were extensive in their character, were attempted to be put in execu- 
tion prematurely, either from the fear that if deferred they were like * to be 
effectually counteracted, or from the temptation offered by seeming # unex- 
pected facility of carrying them at once into effect. It appears that t exigen- 
cies of the public service in Lower Canada having rendered it expedi ut to con- 
centrate her Majesty's regular Forces at Montreal, his Excellency Sir Francis 
Head had no hesitation in complying with the request of Lieutenant General Sir 
Jobn Ceiborne, that the troops stationed in this Province might be withdrawn ; 
and the whole of the Queen's forces were without reserve sent to Lower Canada. 
It was not unknown that there were some restless agitators in this Province, 
disaffected to the British Crown, who were industriously promoting the cause of 
rebellion, in appearance at least, by collecting and drilling parties of armed men 
in several quarters of the Country, and particularly in the northern portions of the 
Home District. Besides the information of these proceedings brought by the 
loyal inhabitants of the neighbourhood who were naturally alarmed by them, the 
movements of these traitors (for such they have since shewn theinselves to be,) 
were openly proclaimed in seditious publications, with an evident design to force 
them upon the attention of the Government. 

The first object of these unlawful meetings probably was to deter the Govern- 
ment from parting with the troops, by which means the double advantage would 
be gained, by serving the cause of the traitors in Lower Canada, and of exhibit- 
ing this Province in the light of a disturbed Couatry, which could be kept in order 
only by a military force. 

After this object had been defeated by readily allowing all the troops to be 
withdrawn, the same illegal proceedings were continued, whether with the hope 
of creating a diversion of the forces from Lower Canada, or with the design of 
actually taking advantage of their absence, and endeavouring to subvert the Go- 
vernment, can now be best judged by the event. 

It is not improbable, however, that one principal motive for this insulting dis- 
play of armed force, was to drive the Government to the adoption of some pre- 
cautiongry measures, which might give to this Pro. ince the appearance of being 
in a distracted state. By accomplishing this object the agitators knew that they 
would afford very acceptable encouragement to Mr. Hume, and one or two other 
accomplices in England, who have been adding to the difficulties of the Queen's 
Government, by shamefully abetting insurrection in her Colouies, and they may 
not improbably have hoped for some further advantage to their cause, by intimi- 
dating her Majesty’s Ministers into unwise concessions, under the apprehension 
of new and formidable difficulties. 

For reasons which have been stated to the Legislature, by his Excellency the 
Lieutenant Governor, these apparent preparations for revolt were long suffered to 
proceed, without an attempt being made to restrain them by public authority, 
until at length those who had a near opportunity of observing them being con- 
vinced that violence was intended, and apprehensions of this kind becoming very 
general, his Excellency issued a Military Order, directing Officers commanding to 
call out their respective regiments, and to afford aid to the civil power in suppress- 
ing armed meetings. 

This first signal of opposition on the part of the Government, seems to have 
incited the leader of the insurgents in this District to plunge his unhappy fol- 
lowers at once into crimes of the worst character; and there is abundant evi- 
dence that the plundering and 5urning of this populous town was reaily meditated, 
and was only averted, by the blessing of Providence, upon the prompt measures 
taken by a brave end joyal people for its defence. 

It is impossible to recall to mind without emotion, the alacrity and zeal with 
which the people of this, and the surrounding Districts, mustered instantly around 
their Government to shield it from outrage, and to extend their protection to their 
fellow-subjects whose lives and property were endangered. 

Your Committee are persuaded that they do not over-rate the prompt ex- 
ertion thus made, when they state, that in each one of the Home, Newcastle, 
Gore, Niagara, and London Districts, there turned out upon this sudden summons 
more than twice as many men as were necessary for suppressing the rebellious 
movement. 

On the third day after the breaking out of the rebellion, many large bodies of 
Militia which were hastening from a distance to the Capital, were allowed to re- 
turn home, as their services were no longer required, and of those who had al- 
ready arrived, a large portion (about 500 men) were detached to the District of 


London, under the command of Colonel MacNab, the Speaker of the Honse of | 


Assembly, whose services on that occasion were rendered with much zeal and 
discretion. This force so Opportunely pushed forward, being aided by numerous 
bodies of volunteers from all parts of that extensive District, instantly dispersed 
a large party of armed traitors who had risen in that quarter, and were embodied 
under Charles Duncombe, a member of the House of Assembly, and an Ameri- 
can by birth. ‘here, as well as in the Home District, besides the number of sus 
pected persons who have been apprehended and brought before the civil power, 
by the aid of the Militia, and of the other Joyal inhabitants, many hundreds have 


come voluntarily forward, acknowledging their crime, and requesting the protec- | 


tion and forgiveness of their Government 
Thus in loyal 

- See . .. ee ‘ . 

inhabitants, and with but few of the Insurgents killed, a rebellion was suppressed, 
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Te loyalty of our native Canadians, which was conspicuous in the last 
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is now aided by a host of epirited and zealous officers of all ranks, who have 
acquired experience in the Army and Navy of Great Britain, and by thousands 
of brave soldiers who have become settlers among us, and whose glory it is to 
devote their lives to the service of their Sovereign. With hands and hearts like 
these, a militia is soon rendered efficient and formidable ; and it may be doubted 
whether any country of equal population, bas better materials for self defence, 
than the Provinee of Upper Canada. It is at least certain that no Colony of 
Great Britain can ever have given a more decided proof of attachment to the 
Crown, and a determination to support the Constitution and Laws. Absolutely 
destitute of military force of any description in an extensive Province, with 
nearly haif a million of inhabitants, openly and actively supported by six or seven 
Members of the Assembly, and promoted by the most inflammatory appeals to 
the multitude in favour of popular Government, bas been promptly put down by 
the people themselves, at the same time the rebellion was raging in the adjoining 
Coiony. ¥ * a * 

While your Committe have been engaged in preparing this report, the unlooked 
for intelligence has been received, that his Excellency Sir Francis Head, is to 
be succeeded in the Government of this Province, by Major General S:r George 
Arthur, whose arrival may be daily expected. 

It is just two years since the removal of his Excellency Sir John Colborne, 
was as suddenly announced, and in both instances the change in the 
administration of the Government has been made under circumstances, that have 
not failed to excite very serious apprehension in the minds of all persons who 
are well affected to our Government, and desirous of preserving the connection 
of Upper Canada with the British Empire. We are aware that in each case the | 
Lieutenant Governor is said to have resigned ; but we are also aware, that ! 
each of these distinguished Public Officers is possessed of an energy and firm- 
ness of character, that would have prevented his retiring from the Govern- 
ment in a time of difficulty, from a regard to any personal consideration; and 
we know that at the moment of their desiring to be removed from the 
Province, they stood high in the affections of the people whom they governed, 
and that there prevailed in the breast of every loyal inhabitant of both provinces 
of Canada, the utmost confidence in their political sentiments and views, and 
the fullest conviction that under their administration, the enemies of the Crown 
would receive neither countentnce nor support. 

It is quite apparent, from the circumstances attending the hasty removal of | 
Sir John Colborne, either that some unaccountable misapprehension existed | 
with regard to the actual state of public feeling in Upper Canada, or that | 
the policy which that distinguished Officer was pursuing did not meet the | 
support of his Majesty’s Government. It will be difficult to persuade the 
people of this Province that the same causes have not led to the departure 
of Sir Francis Head; and when they have seen and felt that the effect of the 
conduct, which seems to have been thus discountenanced and discouraged, has | 
been to produce in this Colony, a most decided and almost universal support | 
of British principles, they cannot but feel a very natural apprehension for the pre- 
servation of their Constitution, and of their continued connection with the Parent 
State. 

If these sudden changes, so injurious to the stability, and indeed to the dignity | 
of the Government, and so dangerous to the public tranquillity, are te be ascribed 
to an impression prevailing in any quarter, that the opponents of Monarchical In- | 











stitutions are those whom it is most prudent to conciliate, and that to that end, | 
the characters and feelings of the most attached Subjects of the Crown must, 
for political expediency, be sacrificed, then we trust that the events of the last 
three months will correct this error, and may lea! to the adoption of a course 
more generous and just. If it be possible that there can be in any quarter a de- 
sire to make Upper Canada the theatre for an experiment of principles, which it 
may be falsely imagined are more liberal and free than those secured by our pre- 
sent Constitution, we earnestly hope that the wisdom of Parliament, and the 
good sense of the British Nation, will rescue us in time from the danger which 
threatens our liberty and peace. 
(Signed) WILLIAM DICKSON, 

JAMES GORDON, 
JOHN MACAULAY. 
Committee Room, Legislative Council. Thirteenth day of Feburary, 1838. 
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“ters from Quebec mention that Lord Gosford was to take his depar- 


ture on Tuesday last. He may be expected in this city in the early part of the 
ensuing week. 





Private le 


On our last page will be found an account which we’copy from the Torente 
Patriot, of an honourable testimonial to the merits and services of the respected? 
principal of Upper Canada College, the Rev. Dr. Harris It is always matter of 
sincere gratification to us to record such circumstanees as these. They not ony 
do honour to the best feelings of human nature, but are also intimately cou— 
nected with the welfare of society. The principals of colleges and schools hive, 
in a very extensive degree, the formation of the prirciples, the dispositions, and 
the habits of the rising generation,—of those who are to form the future citizens 
of a country, and who according to their influence in the world, are to contribuae 
to the happiness or the misery of the community. The labours of those precep— 
tors are incessant, their anxieties intense—to say nothing of their qualifications, 
in scholarship and the art of communicating wisdom and knowledge. These 
qualifications and labours are in general but ill repaid, ws regards pecuniasy 
reward. They have, it is tive, the approbation of their own hearts, in the eon- 
templation of a life earnestly dedicated to useful and reoral purposes, and some- 
times the addition] satisfaction to perceive that their labours are approved amd 
venerated by the world ; but it is too frequently the case that they are left, with 
empty praise, to struggle through the vicissitudes of life, te receive that surest, 
but latest recompense, which awaits them in an eternal world. 

Whilst we are on this topic, we may refer to an Exhibition which took place 
a week ago, at the very excclient establishment at Bloomingdale near this city, 
under the conduct of the Rev. KR. Townsend Huddart. ‘T'his gentleman, a sows - 
classical scholar, the mover of a very superior system of education, the strict yes 
kind disciplinarian of h‘s pupils, and the dispensor of means to the attainment of 
every branch of a polite education, held one of his half-yearly exhibitions last 
Saturday, before a numerous audience, composed of the frieuds and connexions 
of the pupils and their preceptor. The exercises of the occasion were for the 
display of the French and Spanish languages, together with the graces of Elo- 
cution in the vernacular, and the progress of the musical class. Of the internal 
rewards upon which we have touched, the principal of this establishment must 
have enjoyed a large portion on that day, for the dialogues, which were from the 
most celebrated of the French, Spanish and English dramatic writers, were de 
livered with a spirit, purity, and discretion of style, that would have done honour 
to adults for years conveisaut in those languages. In all the parts of that day’s 
duties there were proofs incontrovertible of careful tuition and judiciously adapt- 
ed system. The whole audience were highly gratified, and testified in unmes- 
Sured terms the satisfaction they had received from that which they had wit 


| nessed. 


We, also, desire to offer our own faint but sincere tribute of praise witli respect 
to this valuable institution; we offer it as a justice, that ought not to be with- 
held, to the laborious and untiring efforts which the Rev. Mr. Huddart is con- 
stantly making; inallof which he has evidently the real advantage of his pupils 
and their increase in knowledge, most nearly at heart. 





Opening of St. Peter's Church, Barclay street.—We were much gratified im 
witnessing the solemnities of consecrating and opening for public worship, thie 
beautiful church last Sunday morning. The ceremony of consecrating was- 
most impressively performed by the Right Rev Bishop Hughes, and assistants ; 
the dedication sermon, a forcible and well-directed address, was given by Dr. 
Power, the officiating pastor of the church, and Mozart’s 12th Mass was song 
by the most powerful and effective choir that has been heard within the sacred + 
walls of a New York temple of devotien. The church wascompletely crowded, 
upon this occasion, and it was singularly delightful to witness the reverence amd 
general propriety with which all the ceremonies asd ordinances were attended, 
considering that, naturally, there was much of curiosity, and many strangers te 
the observances of Catholic worship, within the precincts of St. Peter’s on that 





We are still without arrivals from Europe, but as the wind has been blowing 
in a northerly and somewhat easterly direction for the last two days, vessels may 
be hourly expected ;—the outward bound packets are detained, in consequence 


of the unfavourable state ef the wind. From fifty to twenty European packets 
are due 





Since our last we.learn that the peace of Upper Canada has been again dis- 
turbed by an assemblage of people at Watertown, in the state of New York, who 
threatened to make an attack upon Kingston. Those persons, as in other cases 
supplied themselves with arms by breaking open the arsenel at Watertown, and 
stealing them which it appears they did without molestation. Carriages and 
sleighs were then sent round the country to collect money, provisions, clothing, 
&c. for the supply of the ‘ patriot army,” and the ‘ patriots’’ at length marched to 
French Creek, a stream which falls into the St. Lawrence some distance below 
Kingston, and took up a position favourable for passing into Canada. In the 
mean time, the people of Kingston and the surrounding country had obtained 
notice of these hostile movements, and assembled in large numbers ; the fortifi- 
cations were manned and put in the best state of defence, and every preparation 
made to give the self-styled patriots a warm reception. So general and sponta. 
neous was the rising of the Canadians, that the Americuns at French Creek 
became alarmed, and finding that nothing but hard knocks awaited their arrival, 
and finding moreover that only 200 were willing to volunteer to cross over, they 
abandoned the expedition, and dispersed. This is a farcical termination to what 
appeared to some a serious matter in the outset; but what satisfaction Is it to 
the peope of Canada, who are thus daily and almost hourly threatened with 
invasion from a nation at peace? Canada presents the appearance of a camp, 
and the whole frontier, from Vermont to Michigan, is virtually at war with her 
without the shadow or pretence of provocation. It is true that the provinces are 
now too strong to fear any such attacks, but the necessary measures of defence 
are vexatious in the extreme, and very costly to England. The Canada insur- 
rection has already incurred an expense of nearly a million sterling. Not one 
third of which would have been requisite, but for the interference of persons 
on this side of the lines. This large expenditure will not be very palatable to 
the British Parliament, and we are not without our fears that ill feeling will be 
produced between the two countries. On the 5th of January, the President by 
Special Message announced to Congress that the laws were insufficient to pre- 
serve the neutrality of the frontier, and called on the Legisla‘ure of the nation 
to enact others. A Bill was accordingly brought in, but still it lingers in the house, 
notwithstanding two months have elapsed since its introduction. In the mean 
time these hostile aggressions have continued, and although the activity of Gen. 
Scott and Col. Worth have crushed them at some points, the nuisance has broken 
out in others. Such a state of things should not be allowed to continue, for it is 
not only contrary to treaty, to christian principle and morality, but is fraught with 
manifold evils to the peace and happiness of the two nations. 

The report prevailing here for some days, that an action had taken place at 
Malden on the 18th ult. in which 250 British troops were killed, is absurdly 
untrue and improbable. Besides, we are in receipt of private letters from Lon- 
don, U. C. of the 20th, where two companies of the 32d are stationed, which 
make no mention of such a circumstance. 











London is not more than 150 miles 
| from Malden, and the news of an event of such importance could not fail to 
have reached the former place in the course of eight and forty hours. 

We have made some extracts from the Report of the Committee of the 


| Upper Canada Legislative Council on the state of the Province. It is an admi- 


| rable document, and will, if properly circulated, produce a strong sensation in 
| England. In the last extracts the imbecility of the Colonial Office stands out 


| in strong colours—the treatment of Sir Join Colborne and 


Sir Francis Head is 
| . 
pointedly reprobated, and the ill consequences of the system briefly but forcibly 


told. We expressed a wish some weeks since that the legislature would touch 


| Upon this subject, and we are glad that it has been done 

The Glengary’s to the amount of 800 men have been stationed on the 
| . vr ’ ‘ 
| frontier This is an admirable plan, and confers much credit on the sagacity 0 


Sir John Colborne. They are men that can be relied on 
Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Leader, and Mr. Hunie have been burnt in effigy 


at St. John’s, New Brunswick, 


morning. There were probably between 25009 and 3000 persons present, whe 
| generally lent a serious and attentive ear to the excellent discourse of Dr. Power- 
| On the particulars of that sermon we shall not here enlarge, but one part of i 
| we listened: to with particular pleasure ; that, namely, where, after describing she 
dimensions of the school rooms in the basement, and stating that they were 
competent to accommodate nearly 2000 children, he declared it to be the strief 
determination of the patrons and teachers to ground the chifdren well im thew 
moral and religious duties, and to make this the basis upon whieh all the saper- 
structure of education in these schools should be founded. 

There is no doubt that “ the schoolmaster is abroad,”’ and his progress no mar 
nor set of men can arrest. But though this is so, a well directed vigilance may 
restrain his aberrations, and so guide his progress as to make him more essentially 
useful, than if left to his own capricious course. Popular education, therefore, 
and popular literature, though admitted to be mighty engines in the cultivation of 
the human mind, may yet be the means of irreparable injury, unless they be 
under the continual influence of sound morality and a deep sense: of. religion 
The want of attention to these great points are the sole things to be lamente—— 
and they are grievous defects—in the common school tuition. as well as in that 
of the lower grade of private seminarics. It is but little of that which is termed 
learning that can be acquired at Common schools, even though much time be, 
spent there: would it not therefore, be well to dedicate much time to the ines!l- 
cation of Divine things, and of strict moral rectitude in those which appertai te 
our intercourse with our fellow creatures, together with all the humane feelmgs 
which should attach to every character with relation to the inferior departments 
of animal life? 

We have occupied, perhaps, too much space on this subject, but itis so inte-- 
mately coanected with all the noblerattributes of our being, and with the hagys- 
ness of mankind in general, that we could not dismiss it without these few re 
marks. 





We regret to state that a duel took place on Saturday last, between twee 
honourable members of Congrezs, Mr. Culley, of Maine, and Mr. Graves, of 
Kentucky, in which the former lost his life. The subject which gave rise to the 
meeting originated in some alleged personalities nade use of by Mr. Cilicy, m 
debate, against the principal Editor of the Courier & Enquirer, journal of thes 
city. The latter gentleman went to Washington to seck an explanation of the 
offensive remarks, and made use of Mr. Graves’ interposition, to bring it abomt 
in acourteous manner. Circumstances, however, conspired in the course of the 
A chal- 
lenge ensued; Mr. Cilley as the challenged party, chose rifles for the weapors, 


negociations, to bring Messrs. Graves and Cilley into a hostile attitude 
and a hundred paces as the distance. ‘The parties went outside the boundanes of 
between and aftes vette, 
attempts were made by the seconds to terminate the disputes; but the pesti- 


the District of Columbia, ani exchanged two shots; 


nacity of each was immoveable, and at the third shot Mr. Cilley fell to risemo 
more. 

We forbear making auy comment upon either the grounds of the quarrel, oz 
the manner in which it was conducted, but we cannot refrain the expression of 
The influence of such examples, is banefol te 
society, more particularly, when given by those, who, having an important pubbe 
duty to fulfi', and are engaged in the making of laws for the common weal, shavid 
be among the foremost in promoting obedience to them, and the last in setsimg 


our sorrow for such an event. 


examples of contempt for their observance. 
The death of Mr. Cull 
he s 


y was formally announced in congress. His remeime 


olemnities due to his public character, and the m embers 





were interred with t 
pay the usual tribste oF Te spect by wearing the customary badge of mooming 


for thirty davs 





ft the general of the ** Gr 
t. after almost congratulating thems« 
their eflorts, it w 


committee 


ham Benefit,” om Pr 
s on the unlooked-te 











su H 18 Tesolved unanimously to pass a vote e! 
4 Mr. H. Johnston, not only for his untiring exertions in forwarding the oeet of 
e¢ his liberality and kindness in volunteering his professional serviees 
n his fave t character of S Pertinax Macsycophant, iin the vatted 
in iW istained it W. STUART, See’y 
| Ma 3 
| ae . — ———— 
| NFORMATION WANTED of Dum Macpherson, of North Br n He was ie 
| Quebe 1836; supposed to be now in the states Address w ithe delay .Mrs. I 
| Holt, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, N. Y, bias. 2.) 
i 
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KILLING GEESE IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 
From Sir George Head's Home Tour. 

This Salmonidz leads to an episode anent gcese-killing in Lincolnshire ; ard, 
as the mode of the mascacre of these innocents may be as little known to others 
as to ourselves, we lay before them the frightful picture. 

«| was (continues Sir George) similarly indebted to the kindness of fortune 
a another occasion, the particulars whereof [ will here introduce, not only in 
exemplification of the foregoing remark, whereby I was within an ace of passing 
through Lincolnshire without visiting a slaughter-house of the native geese, but 
since the subject I am upon is one of comestibles and provisions for the 
table.* Two years ago, while remaining a day in the town of Boston, my at- 
tention being then chiefly directed to the stagnant waters ef the fens in artificial 
rivers of the sea; I had intended to bend my way to whatever spot I might see 
to the greatest advantage the means and the effect, whereby the science of drain- 
age has there been conducted to so vast an extent. And having previously visit- 
ed the noble old church, whose eight spires, airily supported on lantern arches, 
springing from an octagonal turret, are only equalled by the architectural sym- 
metry within the building, where the whole aisle and transepts, in unbroken 
space, and under one roof, are supported on lofty pointed arches of exquisite 
form, | had nothing, ia fact, else to do, when, by mere chance, as I have already 
hinted, my attention was called to the red field of blood, whereon hundreds of 
poor geese yield up their lives daily, and perish, generation after generation, for 
the benefit of mankind. As I was strolling onwards in the direction of the fens, 
f had hardly proceeded clear of the suburbs of the town, when the busy bum 
af imprisoned thousands was borne upon the breeze, as of those multitudinous 
throngs which, during the depth and intensity of winter, are seen gallantly pier- 
cing the snow-storm in pointed column, and murmuring in gentle cackle as_ they 
plod along. Fora moment I attentive'y listened, but a moment, to ears accus- 
tomed to rural sounds, was quite sufficient to reconcile localities, and account for 
the phenomenon. A few minutes more conducted meto the very spot from whence 
the sound proceeded where, on a small plot of ground, a quarter of an acre in 
extent, a drove of five thousand geese were closely penned like sheep, cackling 
their sorrows to the wind, and awaiting their melancholy dooin. From a thou- 
sand to sixteen hundred a week here die regularly by the hands of the execu- 
tiener ; and, as [ learnt, upon making inquiry, that according to the arrangement 
carried into effect by the proprietor of the establishment, three days in every week, 
of which the morrow wes one, were set apart to slaughter, [ made up my mind 
to go the neat morning accordingly, and witness the ceremony. Many a house- 
holder exists at the present day in the united kingdom, who, whether his income 
be large or small, and no matter what his religious and political persuasion, in 
conformity with irrefragable custom, and under the auspices of our benevolent 
King Wiliam, at least once a year, at the head of an obevient family, like a 
mail-coachman mounted on the coach-box on a gaia day, sits in the pomp of con- 
jegal and paternal authority, krife and fork in hand, behind a fat, fragrant goose 
au Michaelmas-day. But little does he reflect, while, with glistening eyes and 
watering chops, his nostrils regaled with exquisite odour, his chest inflated by 
the consciousness of powerful digestion, his fore-arm resting horizontally flat 

upou the table, and his implements pointed upwards at right angles towards the 
ceiling, he ponders and meditates on the first incision, while the eyes of his help- 
mate, roving anxiously around lest the pinafores of their hungry offspring slip 
perchance beneath theirchins, with gesture more authoritative than elegant he 
beckons backwards with his thumb across his shoulder, and the perspiring hand- 
saeid presents to him the steel; while, in anxiousvsilence, the wife and children 
sit, patieutly watching his motions, and listening to the whistle of the bright 
blade, and the brisk rat-tat-tat-tat-tat of the aforesaid implement; and finally, 
though the bird squeaks and hisses on the table, as if it were alive, and the gravy 
eprings at the first cut from its bosom like a stream of blood. little does he re- 
fleet, [ say again, as relates to the juicy martyr on his board, upon that dismal 
tragedy that | will now proceed to relate. At ten o'clock the next morning, 
when | arrived on the premises, two hundred and sixty geese had been already 
berbarously assassinated out of six hundred, the number on that day doomed to 
die. The dead birds were all plucked, trussed, and laid in orde’, neatly ranged 
on shelves, wherewith this, the first and outer apartment was surrounded. The 
said apartment, communicated by an outer door through the back yard 
of the premises by a series of wicket gates, to the plot of ground al- 
ready referred to, and also by partitions with two other chambers in one 
ef which the geese were killed, and in the other stripped of their 
feathers. In the first of the two latter chambers, three boys were employed. 
‘The first boy, by virtue of his office, drove the geese a dozen at a time from the 
grand depot inte a pen parted off in one corner of the apartment, aud these, batch 
ty batch, were usually disposed of as quickly as he could go to the depdét and 
retern. The second boy, though in point of fact he acted the part of a hang- 
man, did nothing more thaa, taking each goose one by ove out of the aforesaid pen, 
prepare it for execution. ‘To this end, by a dexterous twist, he entangled 
ta ether the pinions of the bird behind its back, and inserted its legs in one of 
-@ight nooses that hung suspended five feet from the ground against the wall, over 
a long trough which rested on the floor to catch the blood. The third boy’s busi- 
jess was simple and sanguinary—merely that of cutting throats. Of this young 
matador, though scarcely twelve years old, the trenchant blade had not only passed 
across the weasands of all those geese that had already given up the ghost, but 
ere the sno had passed his meridian the death-cackle of the whole devoted six 
hundred had sounded inhisears. His whole care and attention was necessarily 
eccupied with the dying ; though frequently unawares, and in despite of his 
vest efforts, he received a flapping from a gory neck, ora tingling stream of 
‘dood spirted in his eye ; whereat his countenance would gleam with a ludicrous 
expression of alacrity and surprise. He would then compose the limbs of his 
victims in ceath with double diligence, yet only precisely so long as they 
shewed by the fluttering, in their last moments, a disinclination to behave 
decently. Afterwards, he allowed every goose to go out of the world in the 
best manner it could. So soon asa goose appeared thoroughly dead, its legs 
were d.sengaged from the noose to make room fer another, when the defunct 
bird was tossed out of the chamber of death, through a small square window 
at aperture that communicated with the pluching-room. Here, behind a large 
table or dresser sat seven men and one woman, u;on low seats, enveloped in a 
cleud of dust and down, and up to their hips in feathers; wherewith alto- 
gether they were covered with such profusion, that among the eight individu- 
ale, it was difficu't at first sight to point out which was the woman. ‘These 
people were paid for their labour, as | was told, at the rate of a shilling a score, 
whereat, such is their dexterity and strength of thumb, that some are able at the 
aferesaid price, provided they have geese to pluck, to earn ten or twelve shillings 
a day. As nezr as! could judge, a goose was plucked naked as a needle in about 
six minutes ; a plump fat bird, at all events, every forty or fifty seconds, from 
either, one or other of the operators, was pitched heavily onthe dresser. ‘Thus 
the artists, without favour or delay, vigorously pursued their work, while the 
noise Of quills relentlessly ripped from their sockets, sounded like the 
crackling of a faggot in a baker's oven, or, twigs snapped in twain by a 
lusty donkey, as he bursts through a thicket. Each goose, so soon as 
plucked, was pitched by the plucker, as | have before observed, upon the 
dresser. Hence it was removed by the man presiding over the first outer apart- 
caent already mentioned, and then immediately scieutifica!ly trussed and deposited 
ou the shelves. After witnessing the various operations now described, | paida 
short visit to the premises in the rear of these apartments, where a small steam- 
eugine is continually kept at work in the double operation of grinding meal for 
che geese’s food, and stirring and pounding the same into a compost together 
with potatoes. Three men, moreover, in the yard adjoining, sap green as high 
ws their waistbands, were hard at work loading carts with shovels from a large 
reap containing at least half a dozen wagon loads of pure goose manure. ‘The 
ccader now will, I trust, have formed an idea of a Lincolnshire poulicrer’s estab- 


See Albion. 


scientific attainments, combined with strict impartiality, and a conscientious dis- 
charge of his duties, have earned the respect of all who acted under him ; and 
whose judgment in forming, and perseverance in maturing a comprehensive and 
Christian system of education have entitled him to the gratitude of the Province. 
December, 1837, Toronto, Upper Canada.” , 
But, as the limits of an inscription are necessarily confined, and forbid the full 
expression of all we desire to say, it is with pleasure that we seize the present 
moment to declare, more at large, bow truly we appreciate your worth and ability, 
and how deeply we feel the loss which we are about to sustain. 
When Upper Canada College was first established, on you devolved the ardu- 
ous task of forming a system of education, which should embrace the excellen- 
ces of the English mode of instruction, and, at the same time, combine those 
additional branches of learning more particularly required in a young and rising 
country. That you succeeded immediately, and overcame without delay every 
difficulty that beset you in your new position, it is not permitted us to assert. 
But cheered and upheld by the countenance of His Excellency Sir John Col- 
borne,-~who may justly be styled the founder of Upper Canada College, and 
whose naine will never be heard within these walls without emotions of gratitude 
and veneration,—you persevered in your plans: slowly and cautiously you intro- 
duced alterations, or rejected what practice had proved to be superfluous or inap- 
plicable,—till, at last, neither hurried on by a love of novelty, nor obstinately re- 
sisting the suggestions of experience brought to maturity a system of instruc- 
tion, which,—based as it is ona Christian foundation, and uniting classical 
learning with every science necessary to a commercial or general education,— 
we cannot but hope will long remain unimpaired in its essential characteristics. 
In discharging the various duties of your situation, we believe you to have been 
governed by the most conscientious motives ; and the conviction of this, in your 
own bosom, will, we are assured, add a new gratification to that, which you must 
already have so justly derived from a retrospect on your distinguished academical 
career, and on your able superintendence of an Institution, which, we trust, will 
continue to be the nurse of Loyalty, Learning, and Religion, for many succeeding 
generations. 
A few weeks will separate us from you, probably for ever in this world. Yet, 
much as we regret your departure for our own sakes, and for the sake of Upper 
Canada College, we cannot but congratulate you on your anticipated return to 
your native country. Carrying with you the esteem of all who know you,-—the 
gratitude of your pupils,—this the humble testimonial, and these the feeble 
expressions of our respect,—may you, through a course of continued usefulness, 
experience a happiness that shall know no interruption, until it is exchanged for 
immortality. (Signed) 
Charles Mathews, M. A. Pembroke College, Cambridge, Clerk, 1st Classical 
Master. 
Charles Dade, M. A. Fellow of Caius College Cambridge, Clerk, Mathemati- 
cal Master. 
George Maynard, M. A. Caius College, Cambridge, Clerk, 2nd Classical 
Master. 
F. W. Barron, Scholar, Queen’s College, Cambridge, 3rd Classical Master. 
J. P. Dela Haye, (College de St. Malo) French Master. 
G. A. Barber, 1st Writing Master. 
John Kent, Mester of Preparatory School. 
James Duffy, 2nd Writing Master. 
J. G. Howard, Geometrical Drawing Master. 
Thomas Young, Drawing Master. 
James Padfield, Clerk, late Master of Preparatory School. 


Vavicties. 


+ Dr. Webster.—Not less remarkable for his wit and convivial powers than for 
his more solid qualities, Dr. Webster was as great a favourite at the social board 
as inthe pulpit. He was particularly fond of claret. A friend on whom he 
called one day, and who was aware of his predilection for this liquor, said he 
would give him a treat, adding that he had a bottle of claret which was upwards 
of forty years old. The bottle was accordingly produced, but proved to be only 
a pint bottle. ‘* Dear ime,”’ said the disappointed doctor, taking it up in his band, 
‘* but it’s unco little o’ its age.”"— Kay. 








LOVE. A SONNET. BY DR. LEYDEN. 
Sweet Power of Love! nov idle flattering boy, 
Art thou, to flaunt on brilliant purple wing, 
And from thy bow in merry mischief fling 
The tiny shafts that mertal peace destroy. 
’Tis thine the sickness of the soul to heal 
When pines the lonely bosom doomed to know. 
No dear associate of its joy or woe, 
Till, touched by thee, it learns again to feel. 
As the bright sunbeams bids the rose unrel 
Her scented leaves that sleep in many a fold, 
Thou wak’st the heart from selfish slumbers cold 
To all the generous softness of the soul. 
Ah! doubly blest the heart that wakes to prove 
From some congenial breast the dear return of love! 

The Difference.—* How do you like the country?” said a lady to a little boy 
from the city, who was visiting some relatives in the country. ‘I like it very 
much,” said the boy, ** because here we get cow's milk, but at home we only 
get milk men’s milk.” 

There is a very pretty turn to the following, from the Asiatic Journal :— 

The summer rose not yet hath faded, 
The sylvan brook not yet decay’d ; 
The purple sky is still unshaded, 
And from the glimmering ivy-shade 
Floateth the night-bird’s serenade. 
Flower, and streain, and seng remain ; 
Not one of Nature’s charms hath fled ; 
But she who breathed a softer strain, 
Herself a fairer flower, is dead! 


Olives. —Cardival Richelieu is said to have detected an adventurer who was 
passing himself as a nobleman by his helping himself to olives with a fork, it 
being then comme il faut to use the fingers for that purpose. 

Soft pity never leaves the gentle breast, 

Where Love has been received the welcome guest, 
As wandering saints poor huts have sacred made, 
He hollows every heart he once has sway'd ; 

And when his presence we no longer share, 

He leaves Compassion as a relic there. 


“ Alas poor Yorick: !—Garrick lived for many years in Southampton street, at 
the house now known as Easty’s hotel, exactly opposite Tavistock street. There 
is a painful recollection connected with that building. Poor Sterne, a very little 
before hisdeath, being ina state of destitution, bent his steps thither to borrow 
£5 of the Roscius ; it was evening. On arriving at the house he heard music, 
and knew that Garrick had a party; he was not habited for such a scene; he 
heard the merry laugh within, and gently replacing the uplifted knocker, turned 
away to struggle with his wants as he might. 

Lately a beautiful ancient marble statue of Pomona, in excellent preservation, 
is found near Winchester by one of the excavators on the Southampton rail- 
road. 


Prince George of Hanover.—The blindness of this young prince is still with- 





lishment, although, than the one cited, there are others, | believe, considerably 
nore catensive. 


twenty-five also make a wagon lead, in weight, supposing 
average to weigh eleven pounds, upwards of three tons 


sre disposed of to the poulterers.” 


* The writer's scnse is here left incomplete ; but his meaning is obvious. —Ed. L. G. 
a 


UPPER CANADA COLLEGE. 


‘On Friday, the 2d inst., the Masters of this Institution invited their Principal 


the Rev. Dr. Harris, to a dinner, for the purpose of presenting him with a testi- 


enonial of their respect, previous to his return to England. The Venerable the 
Archdeacon of York, the Chief Justice, the Vice. Chancellor, the Attorney anc 
Solicitor General, Mr. Rottan M.P.P. and the Rev. H. J. Grasett honoured the 
eecasion with their presence, and the evening throughout was marked by the 
tieghest intellectual gratification, and an interchange of the most cordial an 
Jeligttful feeling. The Testimonial consists of a chaste and elegant silver Ink 
stand made in London. 
Reply that followed, its presentation :— 
ADDRESS OF THE MASTERS. 

To the Rev. Joseph H. Harris, D.D. Principal of U. C. College 

Reverend and Dear Sir,—As but a st 


ment from the situation which you now hold, we have sought this Opportunity o 
resenting you with a testimonial of our réspect . 

Tha and. which wet } aP eecentence 

he silver Inkstand, which we now offer to your acceptance, bears engraver 
on it the lollewing inscription :— 

“ Presented bythe Masters of Upper Canada College to the Rev 
Sarris, D.D. the first Principal of that™Institution ; 


Joseph H 


whose h 


¥ > € > are dest . } , : 
_ From hence the geese are despatched regularly to the London | ful in person, and with a countenance so preposessing ‘hat no one can look upon 
cnarket, packed in baskets containing twenty-five birds each, of which baskets 


Ing each goose on an | several languages, and is full of solid learning. 
The wagons are furty- 
eight hours on the road, and the cargoes, on their arrival, consigued to salesmen, 


We subjoin the Address that accompanied, and the | '™ferior production. 


hort time wiil elapse before your retire- 


gh classical and 











out acure, and it is anything but certain that the treatment he is undergoing will 
be atvended with success. He is now eighteen years of age, very tall and grace- 


him without interest. His education has been carefully attended to, he speaks 


ES ae 
THE ALBION—NEW NOTICE. 

The Proprietor begs to announce that the sizth volume of the ALBION com- 
menced with the first Saturday of the year, and that he has on this occasion, he 
hopes, supplied himself with such a number of extra copies as will enable him 
to furnish all the regular setts that may be called for. 
The Proprietor also announces that he has caused the two plates of the New 

.| Houses of Parliament, and Ellen Tree, to be retouched by the artist, Mr. Dick, 
1} who engraved them, which has fully replenished their spirit and beauty. 


These 
» | will be given to every subscriber who may order the paper for one year. 


‘ A new Plate will be issued as soon as the Proprietor has obtained one worthy 
_| Of being presented to his subscribers. He prefers this delay to sending forth an 
In the early part of the year, the antecedent numbers of the current volume 
are sent to all new subscribers, unless ordered from any other date. 
Terms six poLLars perannum, payable in advance. 


Office, Astor Buildings 
Barclay St. 


i 








el r. GEORGE'S SPECIAL WINTER FUND—Charitable Committee—Rev. Dr. Hawkes 

i1| OO Jas Boorm an, Esq., Dr. Pennell, Edw. Fisher Sanderson, & B. H Downing. Col- 

lecting Committee—Messrs. Wreaks, Cox, Carey, Elliman, & Dixon. Members of 

the St. George’s Society, and others disposed to contribute to the fund, are respectfully 

equested to hand in their donations to any member of the above Committee, or to Thos 
_— Treasurer, 45 Broad st. (Feb. 94.] 


March 3, 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diplcma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inse: and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 
E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 8 CHAMBER-ST. 
(A few doors west of Broadway) 
EGS to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
ablished himself as above. ; 
Me G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of 20 years extensive praetice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa- 
ris, Brussels, Edinbur h, Manchester, &e , and has during that time attended six 
of lectures on Dental Deanery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used for that purpose. ; 
His manner of filling ped soy or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will preserve 
them free from pain for life. t 
His incerruptible La cng = hose b pow os all others now in use, both for dura- 
bility and correct imitation of the natural teeth. 
Refers to Rey. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ chureh, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD , St. Tho- 
mas’ church. (Sept. 9—5t.eew* 


ARLTON HOUSE.—350 & 352 Broadway, fronting on Broadway, Leonard and Benson 
streets. The Subscriber (late proprietor of the American Hotel) offers his grateful ae- 
knowledgements to his friends throughout the country, for their patronage at that Hotel, 
and respectfully announces to them, he has been entrusted with the management of the 
above large and extensive establishment (recently erected by Joshua Walker,Esq. on Broad - 
way, Leonard and Benson streets,) which will be open for the reception of company on the 
Istof January next. It is admirably calculated to afford visitors who reside a few weeks in 
the city, an agreeable and retired home ; and may be regarded, from its commanding and 
elevated position, as the most salubrious, central and eligible public residence in ihe city. 
t will be conducted with strict regardto the usages and habits of private life, combining 
order and comfort in every department. , 
A Coffee Roorn will be prepared by the middie of Febuary, for the accommodation of gen- 
tlemen who prefer that mode of living ; and chambers on the upper floor willbe disposed of, 
with or without board. Extensive accommodation will be reserved for families. Public 
tables will be served up daily, at half past 3 and 5 o’clock, throughout the year. ’ 
The prices for Board, Lodging, Fires, &c. will be found on the regulations of the ‘House 
and the terms, it is confidently believed, will meet the approbation of all. 
The Tables, Wines, and other accommodations of the House, will not be surpassed by any 
other Hotel inthe United States ; and the personal exertions of the subscriber will be un- 
ceasingly directed to the comfort of those who visit the establishment. E. we 
an. 12. 


Lady who is qualified to teach the various English branches of education, as well as 
A music, may obtain a situation in Virginia, every way comfortable and agreeable. 
Salary, $400. Address this office, post paid. The most unexceptionable reference as to 
character and competency will be required ; and the applicant must possess the manners 
and deportment of a well bred and well educated person. > . Dec 16-3t- 
Persons applying for this situation are requested to send in their applications with full and 
proper vouchers, otherwise they cannot be forwarded to Virginia. 


E. Y. & J. HILL, 
ATTORNIES AT LAW, 


MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA. 























[Feb10] [6m.] 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfec- 
tions of the vision only. The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particular 
defect. Office hours from 10 to 4 o’clook. (Feb. 17—tf.} 

ENTISTRY.—The subscriber would respectfully inform the ladies and gentlemen of 
D the city of New York, that he has taken roome corner of Broadway and Courtlandt- 
street, for the purpose of waiting upon those who may have occasion to require the ser- 
vices of a good Dentist. Having introduced a new system of inserting the Patent Double 
enamelled Incorruptible teeth, on condensed pivots, to an entire set on platina or gold 
lates, he is confident of giving entire satisfaction to those who may favor him with a call. 
‘eeth of every variety and shade fitted to correspond with the original filling. Separating, 
extracting, &c. done in a scientific manner on the most reasonable terms by 

c. O, CROSBY, Dentist, 

No. 171 Broadway. Entrance, No. 1 Courtlandt-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 








(Feb. 17, 12t.) 





year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will seil from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the @th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 








TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 

Ship Sheridan—1!st October, Ship Sheridan—I6th November. 

Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—16th December.. 

Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—l6th January. 

New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Lvery care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. he 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make e¥ery exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South eleent How ork, or to? 

(Sept. 17—ly.} WM. «& JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 

Ships. Masters. | Days of “ne from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 

ork. 








Bureundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, Juty 8, Nov. 1, 

hone, W. Skiddy, “« 16, “ 24,June 8|Merch], “ 16, “* 8, 

Charlemagne, Richardson, “ 46, Oct. & “ 1) * 6, Aw. 1, * 1, 
8 “ J 


Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, » §- w.? = & Bee i 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,} “ 16, “ 24, July SJ April 1 “ §, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “* 24, Nov. 8 “ 16) “ &, Sept. 1 « 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt'March 8, ‘“ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, |April 16, “ 24, Aug. 8j/June 1, “ 16, “* 8, 
Albany, J.Johnston,; “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16,) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24] “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, | “ 16, “ 94 Mayl6\July 1, “ 16, «gl 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegarpt accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, im- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred, ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I, BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


2 














every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 
St. James, W_H. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8.B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, © @7, « 7, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, 1} * 20, 20, ‘ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 137, “ 17, & i, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, =‘, *' “wm * mm * gg, & a7, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ Q0,!April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, 7M * wm * & 7 * * @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, | H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 47, @ 17. 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, “0, * 1 “mM * & 4M & *. @, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, * 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are al! of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by ther, unless regular Bills of 


Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Shops. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
, York. Liverpooi. 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, J.C.Delano, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 6) “ 9 % OH & gm, 
Europe, 


, , 
A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, en Fs *- mei = & © a « 

Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1  -—  - oe 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, -¢ © "* oe * 2. oe 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege,| “* 2, “ %, “ %) * §@ “* g «@ 

South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ B® 
Pernsy!vania, 





J.P. Smith, || “ 8 “ 8 “ 8) “ 94 & gy w gg 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, om §- & .* & = & & » =e 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,] “ 16, “ 16, 16, 
Independence, |E. Nye, ~~ aE SS oe ee 6a ee ae 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. }, 
Virginian, I. Harris, om ~~ me * i * © #*. & se 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less recular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
8S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y} 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Ceasigneos of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe. Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co.. N.Y 











WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Liverpeol 





